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POETRY. 


From the American Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1830. 
THE DYING ALCHYMIST. 


The night wind with a desolate moan swept by, 
And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges, and the moon, 

4s the torn edges of the cloud flew past, 
Strugglcd aslant the stained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 


Scarcely was conscious when it went and came, 
* * * * * 


The fire beneath his crucible was low; 

Yet still it burned, and ever as his thoughts 
Grew insupportable, he raised himself 

Upon his wasted arm, and stirred the coals 
With difficult energy, and when the rod 

Fell from his nerveless fingers, and his eye 
Felt faint within its socket, he shrunk back 
Upon his pallet, and with unclosed lips 
Muttered a curse on death! ‘The silent room 
From its dim corners mockingly gave back 
lis rattling breath, the humming in the fire 
Had the distinctness of a knell, and when 

Duly the antique horologe beat one, 

He drew a phial from bencath his head, 

And drank. And instantly his lip compressed, 
And with a shudder in his skeleton frame, 

He rose with supernatural strength, and sat 
Upright, and communed with himself:— 


I did not think to die 

Till L had finished what I had to do; 

I thought to pierce the eternal secret through 
With this my mortal eye; 

Ifelt—Oh God! it seemeth even now 

This cannot be the death dew on my brow. 


* * * 
* * * * 


*T'was morning, and the old man lay alone— 
Nofriend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pale, th? expression wore 
Of his death struggle. His long silvery hair 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild. 

His frame was wasted and his features wan, 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 

Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 


The storm was raging still. ‘The shutters swung: 
Screaming as harshly in the fitful wind, 

And all without went on—as aye it will— 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heart 

Is breaking, Or has broken in its change. 


The fire beneath his crucible was out; 

The vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious hand 

That fashioned them, and the small silver rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 

Lay on th’ alembie’s rim, as if it still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 


And thus had passed from its unequal frame 

A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle stricken. 

From his high soaring down——an_ instrument 
Broken with its high compass. He was born 
Taller than he mi cht walk beneath the stars, 
And with a spirit tempered like a god’s, 

He was sent blindfold on a path of gold, 

And turned aside and perished! Oh how poor 
Seems the rich gift of genius when it lies, 

Like the adventurous bird that hath out-flown 
His strength upon the sea, ambition-wrecked— 
A thing the thrush might pity as she sits, 
Brooding in quiet on her lowly nest. 


— 


SELECT TALES. 


LE CAFE DE SURATE. 


There was at Surate, a large city of Hindostan, a 
coffee house where many strangers frequently as- 
sembled. One day there came a Persian Seidre or 
doctor, who had written all his life on theology, but 
did not believe in the existence of God. ‘* Who is 
God?” said he, ** whence came he? who created 
him? whom is he? If he was substance, we should 
see him; if he was a spirit, he would be intelligent 
and just; he would not permit any to be wretched in 
the world. 1 myself, after labouring so much for 
his service, should be pontiff at Ispahan, and I should 
not have been obliged to-leave Persia where I was 
endeavouring to instruet the Therefore am I 
convinced there isno God.” ‘Thus the doctor, mis- 
led by his ambition, by reasoning on the great first 
cause of all things, had lost his own reason, and be- 
lieved that it was not his intelligence which no long- 
er existed, but that which governed the universe.— 
He had a Kaffer slave to attend him, who remained 
at the door of the coffee house, while his master drank 
his favourite beverage called coquenar. When this 


began to operate on his brain, he thus addressed the 
slave, who was sitting on a stone in the sun entirely 
occupied in brushing off the flies which almost de- 
voured him. ‘* Miserable black! dost thou believe 
there isa God?” ‘* Who can doubt it?” answered 
the Kaffer. As he said these words, he drew from 
the folds of his pagne (a piece of cotton cloth or 
wrapper, worn by the negroes) a little wooden mar- 
mosette, and holding it up, said, ‘* Behold the God 
which has protected me since I came into the world; 
it is made of a branch of the fetish tree of my coun- 
try.”’ All the people of the coffee house were not 
less surprised at the answer of the slave, than at the 
question of the master. Whereupon a Brahmin, 
shrug ing his shoulders, said to the negro, ‘* Poor 
silly fool! how dost thou carry God in thy girdle? 
Know that there is no other God but Brahma, who 
created the world, whose temples are on the borders 
of the Ganges; the Brahmins are his only priests, 
and it is by his peculiar protection that they have 
existed these hundred and twenty thousand years, 
notwithstanding all the revolutions of India.” Im- 
mediately a Jew said, ‘* Does the Brahmins believe 
that God has no temples but in India, and that He 
exists only for their tribe? I say there is no other 
God but the God of Abraham, whose people are the 
children of Israel. He preserves them though dis- 
persed through the whole earth; and they shall one 
day be gathered together at Jerusalem, when that 
temple shall be again raised up, which was former- 
ly the wonder of the universe.”? As he ended these 
words the Israelite shed tears, and was going to 
speak again, when an Italian, in a great passion, thus 
addressed him: ** You make God unjust by saying 
that he loves only the children of Israel. He has 
rejected them for more than seventeen hundred 
or, which is evident enough by their dispersion. 
e now invites all men to the Romish church, out 
of which there is no safety.” A protestant minister 
replied to the Catholic, and said, ‘* How can you 
confine the safety of men to your idolatrous commu- 
nion? Know that there will be none saved but those 
who according to the gospel, love God in spirit and 
in truth.” A Turkish officer of the Customs, who 
was smoking his pipe, and listening to the conver- 
sation of the two christians, in a very solemn min- 
ner, thus addressed them: ‘* Fathers, how can you 
limit the knowledge of God to your churches alone? 
The law of Jesus Christ has been abolished since 
the revelation of Mahomet. Your religion exists 
only in a few kingdoms: and it is over its ruins that 
ours is raised up in the finest portions of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. It is now seated on the throne of 
the Mogul, and has spread into China, that country 
of light. You acknowledge the reprobation of the 
Jews by their humiliation; then also acknowledge 
the mission of our Prophet by his victories! There 
will be none saved but the friends of Mahomet and 
Omar! As for those who follow Ali, they are infi- 
dels!” At these words, the Seidre or doctor, who was 
from Persia, where the people follow the sect of 
Ali, began to smile, and a quarrel was about taking 
place on account of there being so many strangers 
who were of different religions and seets, all dispu- 
ting upon the nature of God and his worship, and 
each maintaining that the only true religion was that 
which he professed. In a corner of the coffee house, 
there sat sipping his tea, a disciple of Confucius, 
who was travelling for his own instruction; as he had 
taken no part in the conversation, he remained un- 
noticed, but had listened attentively to every word 
that had been said. The Turkish officer observing 
him, called out in aloud voiceto the folowing effect: 
** Good Chinese, you know that a great many reli- 
= have spread into China, and I have been in- 
ormed so myself by some merchaats from your 
country, who all protested to me that the religion of 
Mahomet was the best. Pray what is your opi- 
nion of God and the religion of his Prophet?’ At 
this question the most profound silence reigned in 
the coffee house, and every one anxiously awaited 
the answer of the Chinese. The disciple of Confu- 
cius having crossed his hands upon his breast, ap- 
eared for a few moments entirely absorbed in re- 
ection; suddenly recollecting himself, he spoke 
thus: *‘Gentlemen, it is ambition which in all things 
cause mento disagree. If you will have the patience 
to hear me, I will relate a circumstance, still fresh 
in my mind, to elucidate it. When I left China to 
come to Surate, I embarked in an English ship which 
had circumnavigated the globe. On our passage 
here we came to anchor on the eastern coast of Su- 
matra. About noon I went ashore with several of 
the crew, and the sun being very hot we sought the 
shade of some cocoa trees, where already reposed a 
number of men from different countries. 


In a short time there came along a man who had 
lost his sight by looking steadfastly at the sun. He 
had been foolish enough to endeavour to comprehend 
its nature by appropriating the light of it to himself. 
He had tried every optical aad chemical means, and 


even necromaney, to enclose one of its rays in a bot- 


tle; but not being able to suceeed, he said, ‘* The 
light of the sun is not a fluid, for it cannot be agita- 
ted by the wind; it is not a solid, for it cannotbe se- 
parated in pieces; it is not a fire, for it is not extin- 
guished in water; it is not a spirit, for it is visible; 
it is not a body, since it cannot be handled; so it is 
nothing at all.” In short, by means of looking at 
the sun and reasoning upon its light,he beeame blind, 
and what was still worse, had lost his reason. He 
believed that it was not his own sight, but the sun, 
which no longer existed in the universe. He had a 
negro to conduct him, who, eausing his master to be 
seated in the shade near us, and the stranger I have 
mentioned, took a cocoa which had fallen from the 
tree, and began to make a lamp of the shell, a wick of 
the bark, and tu express some oil from the nut to put 
in his lamp. Whilst he was thus occupied, the blind 
man said to him, fetching a deep sigh, ‘* Then there 
is no longer any light in the universe?” “ There is 
the light of the sun,” aswered the negro. ‘* What is 
the sun?” replied the blind man. ‘*I know nothing 
of it,” said the black, ‘‘except that when he rises my 
labours begin, and end athis sitting. His light in- 
terests me less than the light of my lamp, for without 
it [ could not serve you during the night;” then hold- 
ing up his cocoa, he said, ** Here is my sun!” At 
these words a man who walked with crutches began 
to laugh; and.thinking the man who had lost his sight 
was born blind, thus addressed him; ‘‘ Learn that the 
sun tsa globe of fire, which rises every morning from 
the sea, and sets far to the west in the mountains of 
Sumatra, which you might perceive vourself, if you 
enjoyed your sight.” A fisherman who was present 
said to the cripple, ‘One may easily perceive that 

ou never was far from your village. If you had 
egs and could walk round the island of Sumatra, 

ou would be convinced that the sun does not set in 
its mountains; but rises every morning from the sea 
and returns into it at night, without being'extinguish- 
ed, which I witness daily along the coast.” An inhabit- 
ant of the peninsula of India said to the fisherman, 
‘* How can a man who has common sense believe 
that the sun is a globe of fire, and that he every day 
comes out of the sea and returns into the sea without 
being extinguished? Know that the sun is a Deta or 
Deity of my country, who rides through the heavens 
daily, on a car, turning rourid the golden mountain 
of Meroawa, and when he is eclipsed, he is swallow- 
ed up by the serpents Ragoo and Keldo, and is deli- 
vered from them only by the prayers of the Indians, 
on the borders of the Ganges. It is very foolish for 
an inhabitant of Sumatra to believe that the sun gives 
light only to his island.” A Lascar, who was cap- 
tain of a trading vessel, replied, ‘It is still more 
foolish to believe that the sun prefers India to all the 
other countries of the world. I have been,” said he, 
** to the Red sea, on the coast of Arabia; to Madagas- 
car, the Moluceas and Philippine islands, and I per- 
ceived that the sun enlightened all those places as 
well as India. He does not turn round one mountain, 
but he rises in the isles of Japan, which for that rea- 
son are called Jepon of Gepuen, birth place of the sun, 
and he sets far to the west behind the mountains of 
es Tam very certain of it, for when I was a 
child § heard my grandfather say so, who had tra- 
velled to the ends of the sea.” 


He was going to say more, when an English sai- 
lor of our crew interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ There 
is no country in the world where the sun’s course is 
better known than in England. I say he does not 
rise and set any where; he continually makes the 
circuit of the globe, of which [am still more certain, 
as we have just came from a voyage round the world, 
and we every where met him;” then taking an Indian 
reed from the hands of one of the auditors, he traced 
a circle on the ground and endeavoured to explain 
to him the sun’s course from one tropic to another; 
but not being able to succeed, he appealed to the 
pilot of the vessel to confirm what he had asserted. 
The pilot was a wise man, and had attentively listen- 
ed to the whole dispute, without saying a word. 
But when he perceived that all the auditors were 
silent, to hear his answer, he spoke thus: ‘* Each of 
you is deeeived. The sun does not revolve around 
the earth, but it is the earth revolves around the sun, 
anes to him in 24 hours the isles of Japan, the 

hilippines, the Moluccas, Sumatra, Africa, Eu- 
rope, and many other countries. He does not en- 
lighten one mountain, one island, one horizon, one 
sea, or even ourearth only. He is the centre of the 
universe, and enlightens with the earth several other 
planets, which revolve around him. Each of you 
would be eonvineed of these truths if he would look 
at the heavens in the night, when all these orbs re- 
volve in the immensity of space, and banish from his 
mind the foolish idea that the sun shines only upon 
his particular country.” Here the pilot ended, who 
had been round the world and observed the heavens. 
*< It is the same,” added the disciple of Confucius, 
‘¢ with respect to God, as with the sun. Each man 
believes that he alone possesses him in his own 


tion believes that it contains in its temples what the 
visible universe does not contain. But I will ask 
you, is there a temple to be compared to that which 
God himself has raised up to gather all men into the 
same communion? All the temples of the world are 
made only to imitate nature! We find in the most 
of them, columns, arches, lamps, statues, inserip- 
tions, books of the law, sacrifices, altars, and priests. 
But in what temple shall we find columns so beauti- 
ful as the trees of the forest, or those of the orchards 
bending with their fruit? Arches so elevated as the 
azure vault of heaven? A lamp so splendid as the 
sun? Where shall we see statues so interesting as 
sensible beings, who speak, love, and assist each 
other? Inscriptions so intelligible as the benefits of 
nature? A book of law so universal as the love of 
God founded on gratitude, and the love of our fel- 
low creature over our own interests? In short, an 
altar so holy as the heart of the honest man, whose 
God is the sovereign pontiff? Thus, the more indul- 
gence we have for others, the nearer shall we imitate 

his goodness. Let him then who enjoys the light of 
God which is diffused throughout the universe, de- 
spise not the superstitious who perceives but a small 
ray in his idol; lest as a punishment to his pride, it 

should happen to him as to the Persian, who, wish- 
ing to appropriate the light of the sun to himself, 

became blind, and was o liged to have the assistance 
of the lamp of a negro!” ‘Thus ended the disciple 

of Confucius. And all the people of the coffee 
house, who were disputing upon the excellency of 
theirreligions, preserved the most profound silence. 


THE PLAGUE-STRICKEN. 


Bassora was full of infection. The air was thick, 
close and suffocating. There was a yellow tinge 
upon every thing—upon the trees and the houses and 
the faces of men and women and children—a dull, 
hideous colouring, like the visible stamp of the Pes- 
tilence. ‘The waters of the Euphrates wore the same 

ellow and deadly hue, as they moved sluggishly, 
ike a mass of creeping putrefaction, beforeus. The 
sun was hot—insufferably hot—and as it rolled over 
the devoted city it seemed to linger beyond its wont, 
and looked down upon us, like the great and glaring 


ness and horror of the suffering beneath him. The 
streets were silent--very silent. There was rank 
grass to the very doors of the dwellings—the bazaars 
were filled no more with happy countenances and 
beautiful merchandise. ‘The noble and the slave 
were alike smitten with the terrible calamity; and 
pomp and glory and riches were no longer marvelled 
at or esteemed. 

I had been for a considerable length of time a re- 
sideut in Bassora, when the plague came among us, 
like a sudden visitation of the vengeance of God. My 
partner in trade--a young gentleman of a most es- 
timable character, and with whom I was connected by 
the strongest ties of friendship, immediately suggest- 
ed the necessity of our making our escape on board 
an English vessel to the Fort of Bushire, where the 
air is purerandcooler. We made our arrangements 
accordingly--and after the lapse of a few days, dur- 
ing which period the pestilence went abroad with aw- 
ful rapidity, we were ready to depart. It wasa hot, 
heavy evening, which had been chosen for the sailing 
of the vessel. A faint breeze indeed stirred the tree- 
tops and wrinkled the sullen waters—but its breath 
was heated and noisome, as if exhaled from some 
half-smothered volcano. In the open air, on the 
roof of our lodgings, we waited for the signal for our 
departure. ‘The scene around us was indescribably 
awful. The light of the dim moon fell upon the 
city and partially revealed its horrors. ‘lhe sick and 
the «lead lay side by side in the corners of the streets, 
and men, smitten with the plague, were seen reeling 
and staggering among them, with a movement ap- 
parently involuntary and purposeless. The groans 
of the afflicted were loud and long—and they deepen- 
ed on our ears or died into murmurs, with the varia- 
ble night breeze. The hour had nearly arrived—the 
last hour I expected ever to spend in the accursed 
city of Death. Suddenly I saw my friend lift his 
hand to his forehead—his countenance writhed in the 
moonlight as if with a quick sense of pain, and he 
uttered a faint cry. The plague was upon him.— 
He sat up, and strove for a while to wrestle with the 
Destroyer—but an iron hand was upon him, and he 
sank under it ike a child. Meantime the signal for 
our departure was heard. It wasaterrible moment. 


house around us; but my companion was already 
marked for a victim—and I would not leave him al- 
though he entreated me to doso. ‘* Fly, Henry,” he 
said, in a quivering voice, ‘‘ fly while youmay. You 
can do nothing for me—and although I shall die un- 
attended and alone, yet I shall rejoice at the idea that 
you have escaped the contagion—that you will again 
visit the shoresof our dear England, tell my mournful 


| church, or at least, in his own country. Each na- 


story to the friends who will weep for me, long after 


eye of a malignant demon, delighted with the vast- | 


We had hoped to escape from the great charnel- . 
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* —and of the mother who, with tearful eyes, had in- 
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I shall have ceased to suffer.” ‘* Never!” I ex- 
claimed passionately, ‘‘never! We will die toge- 
ther.” And I sat down by his side, and supported 
his head on my bosom; and I saw my last hope, the 
vessel for Bushire, spreading its canvass to the hot 
breeze, and moving slowly away. One pang of un- 
utterable anguish pierced through my heart—and the 
struggle of teeling was over—and I nerved myself for 
the awful duty before me. 

The night wore heavily away. The sufferings of 
my friend were extreme,—and towards morning he 
was in a state of delirium. At daylightan old Jew- 
ish physician of my acquaintance passed near us, and 
I ot him to my friend. He looked at him for a 
moment, with the cold professional gaze of one inured 
to mortal suffering in all its varieties of horror. ‘*He 
will die!” said he, and he pointed to the dark, lurid 
spots which were breaking out upon him, ‘the will 
die—there is no hope for him!” -Ind he did die! 

It was evening once more; and I was sttting by the 
dead. There he lay before me, disfigured and ghastly 
and breathless, who but a day before had been vigo- 
rous with life, and full of warm and kindly affection. 
I tried to think of the realities around me as the phan- 
tasy of a horrible dream—but it would not do—the 
truth would come upon me like a shadow. And I sat 
still—still as a statue—with a dull, dreadful sensation 
of weariness weighing upon me. Slowly the mad- 
dening thought came over me, that f too was smitten 
with the pestilence;—I tried to shake it off—and I 
rose up and walked round the apartment—but my 
step was uncertain, and the strong tension of my 
nerves seemed lost. I looked out upon the evening. 
The moon was high in the heavens, and a few thin 
clouds were floating around her—but there wasa yel- 
Jow hue upon her face, and upon the clouds, and the 
very sky itself. I passed my hand over my eyes, and 
looked once more. No—there was no deception— 
and then I knew that the hand of God was upon me; 
that the foul plague had embraced me—and I groaned 
audibly and long. 

Oh—that night of horror! The blood creeps cold- 
ly back upon my heart at its recollection. I was 
seized with terrible pains. My veins seemed glow- 
ing with the rapid passage of some heated and boiling 
liquid; and my pulse beat madly. 1 knew my situa- 
tion; and as I looked on the inanimate form of my 
companion, whose features were every hour growing 
more ghastly asthe wan moonlight shone upon them, 
the horrible thought came to me, thatin a few hours 
I should be as cold and as ghastly myself. And then 
I tried to pray—and I shrieked aloud for merey: and 
the yell of mortal agony from a thousand sufferers 
like myself alone answered me. ‘Then IL thought of 
home—of the beautiful land of my fathers—where 
the skies are blue, and the streams are pure, and the 
very air blessed. I thought of my own dear friends 
—of the dwelling where I had passed my childhood 


voked blessings on her departed son. My mother— 
my own dear mother!—there was agony in the 
thought of her. Was I never again to see her? Ne- 
ver again to feel the kisses of her tenderness upon 
my fevered cheek?—And I called her name aloud, 
like aforsaken child, in the extremity of my despair. 

And my betrothed—the beautifwl girl who had 
wept at my departare,—I should never see her again 
—never. There wasa ring on my finger at that mo- 
ment, and I looked at it by the dim light, for it was 
her gitt. The hot tear burned on my eyelid, but it 
did not fall. “‘Oh, God!” I feebly murmured, ‘*can 
this be possible?” I thought of the delightful hours 
of our unrevealed affeetion—of its thrilling disclo- 
sure, and its impassioned vows. And I saw her, as 
it were before me,—young and lovely as when I leit | 
her. Her golden-coloured tresses were trembling 


the danger was over—that I should recover. 


| Manners, 


There 
was happiness in his words—unutterable happiness 
—and | wept for very joy. 

A few more days of sickness, and I was enabled 
to leave the doomed city of Pestilence. As we 
moved slowly down the river the groans and wailings 
of the miserable inhabitants of Bassora pursued us 
like the imagined cries of the lost multitude in the 
torments of Eternity. By degrees, my health was 
restored, and with a grateful heart, [ embarked for 
my native England.—Never can I forget my sensa- 
tions on first touching her soil after an absence of 
years. It was like a translation to a better world.— 
And my friends—but let their happiness and mine be 
imagined—words are powerless, and inadequate to 
describe a meeting so full of unspeakable joy. 


Spirit of Contemporary 


From the New York Constellation. 
GOING A COURTING, 

BaRNABAS BUTTERFIELD was a precocious youth. 
He was nineteen years of age, had been in the prac- 
tice of shaving for above six months, of chewing to- 
bacco for about a year, and of swearing for above 
two years. Considering these early advances in 
gentlemanly acquirements, Barnabas began to think 
it was high time to show some particular attention 
to the softer sex—or, in his own language, to go a 
courting. 

He had succeeded to his heart’s content in the 
weekly operation of scraping his chin—and well he 
might, for there was no obstacle in the way--and 
as it answered equally well, and was much the safer 
mode, he usually perferred shaving with the back of 
the razor. In chewing tobacco he found it rather 
more difficult to succeed, for the nauseating effect of 
the drug made him wish more than once he had 
never acquired the accomplishment; but persever- 
ance overcame every difficulty, and at the date of 
our story, he could take in at one quid the full half 
of a threepenny plug. Ass for the accomplishment 
of swearing, having a natural turn that way, he suc- 
ceeded without the least difficulty. 


But it is one thing to be a proficent in these every | 


day matters, and another to come off with flying co- 
lours in the grand affair of courting. Besides, it 
generally so happens, that in proportion to the diffi- 
culty of success, is the disgrace of defeat—the scoffs 
and jeers of the young men, and the aversion and 
contempt of the young women. 

It is not however so much on account of the 
ultimate consequences as it regards obtaining a wife, 
as on account of the present mortification attending 
it, that a defeat is usually dreaded. Young men in 
this republican country take the liberty of going a 
courting oftentimes merely for the sake of courting; 
and some country coxcombs are known to boast of 
having ‘stayed with every gal” in the town where 
they reside—which means nothing more than that 
they have sat up alone with them from some nine to 
ten o’clock at night to three or four in the morning. 

It was to gratity this sort of ‘* staying” vanity, that 
Barnabas Butterfield resolved on going a courting. 
There being no love in the case, it was not so much 
a matter of consequence with whom he should stay, 
as to be able to say that he had stayed with some one. 
Of course he would be likely to select some one for 
his first essay, with whom he thought the chance of 
success the most promising. 

Such a one, in the opinion of Barnabas, was Patty 
Keeler. He judged by the general freedom of her 
Patty was a gay, laughing, romping lass 
of seventeen—full of frolic and fun, ready for a game 
at snow-balling, or sliding on the ice, with the young- 


over a neck of dazzling whiteness—her cheek was 


sters; and, ever as ber humour happened to lead her, 


glowing with the warm tinge caught from herimpas- | disposed to give a kiss or a boxed ear to forward 


sioned spirit, and her eye—her blue eve—was light- | 
ed up with the smile of affection. 


Then | thought | 


swains, 
But to be gay and free and frolicksome, was one 


of my own situation—smitten with the foul and ie | thing, and to be easily “stayed with,” was another. 
curable plague—loathsome as Death itself—and 1) And Barnabas Butterfield reckoned without his host, 
shut my eyes and clenched my teeth, in the agony of | when he thought of achieving an easy vietory with 


mind rather than of body, although my brain was | Patty Keeler. 
consuming—and a dreadful process of torture going | 


on in my bosom, as if the hot fangs of a demon were | known that the most forward seeming lass is often- 


' times less easily wooed, and won, than the bashful 
I only rememe | and demure damsel, in whose mouth you would veri- 
| ly suppose a lump of snow would not melt. 


Be this as it may, Barnabas Butterfield resolved to | 


griping on my heart. 

The rest is a long fearful dream. 
ber the overpowering sensation of thirst—of striving, 
in vain, to rise from my pallet in order to reach the 
cordials which stood near—very near me—mocking 
me with their sight, while my throat was parching 
with heat and blackening with the loathsome disease. 
There were strange dreams, too, which flitted over 
my delirious brain. I was, at times, drinking from 
a gurgling fountain—drinking long and earnestly— 
and yet the same intolerable sensation of thirst was 
upon me, and the liquid seemed to heat and evapo- 
rate as it passed along the burning channel of my 
throat. Then I was hurried onward as by an invisible 
hand over a parched waste—an arid desolation— 
where there was no greenness—no moisture—-and 
the sun was burning into my very brain. Then, a 
hideous form would lean over me, with features 


**More horrible than hell e’er traced, 
On wandering Goul or demon of the waste.” 


and he would sit heavily on my breast and grin over | 


me in mockery—and then his countenance would 
change and become as my Own—only that the livid- 
ness of the plague-spot was upon it. 

1 awoke at last. The old Jewish physician was 
at my side, and moistening my parched lips with a 
refreshing cordial. The scorching, intolerable heat 
had subsided, and the old man assured me that 


5 ee 
Had he been better acquainted with 


the caprices of the lite god Cupid, he might have 


go a courting to Patty Keeler. He was strengthen- 
_ ed in his resolution, by meeting her at church, and 
_ observing that she laughed outright, as she saw him 
after the sermon holding up one side of the meeting 
house. ‘lhat-very Sunday night having put upon 
his boots an extra coat of blackball, made from the 
darkest side of the great iron pot—and having rub- 
bed his hair over with the spoils of a newly caught 
| mink, to give it the agreeable smell of musk—he set 
out to neighbour Keeler’s on this most important 
expedition, 

Vhen he arrived, Patty had just done milking, 
He saw her coming from the barn with two brim- 
ming pails, and thought it would be no detriment to 
his suit to meet her half way and offer his services at 
carrying the milk. But she prevented his offer by 
saying as soon as she beheld him—* Barney, how 
plad [am to see you—you have come just in time to 
-earry in this milk for me. Oh my! how tired 1 am— 
| I’ve had seven cows to milk all alone, and nobody to 
help me—seems as if I should expire!” 

‘* [ was just comin to lend ye a haad,” said the gal- 

lant Barnabas. 
** Was you so? Well that’s a good soul, and I’ll do 
as much for you when I cau’t help it.” 


‘¢ That means,” said Barnabas to himself, ‘* that 
she'll stay with me. I knowed she would afore I 
come. 1 can see as far intoa sand heap as any body 
else.” 

‘** My gracious! Barney, how you splash over the 
milk,” exclaimed Patty. 

*¢ Dol splosh it?” said the lover, and looking down 
and seeing his boots, which he had taken so much 
pains to polish, covered over with milk, he was 
about swearing a terrible oath, when Patty clapped 
her hand on his mouth and said, 

** Don’t swear, Barney.” 


with a strong effort—** But by”— 

“Tut! Tut!” said the girl, again applying her 
hand to his mouth. 

‘*T say,” continued he, ‘* It’s enough to make any 
gentleman swear to have his boots all sploshed in 
this way after takin so much pains to make ’em 
shine.” 

‘* There you’re mistaken, Barney,” said she—** no 
geutleman will swear at all.” 

** Do you think so?” said he, with an ineredulous 
air, ‘sure now, Patty, you must be jokin. Howsom- 
ever, if you think so, it’s all the same to me, you 
kuow, but I thought”— 

There! you’re splashing the milk again.” 

And so in fact he was; but as the shine was already 
taken from his boots, he thought any extra care 
would now be useless, and any further regrets out 
of place. The milk was carried in, soon strained and 
set away to cool. And Patty having thus completed 
the domestic labours of a Sunday evening, dofted her 
checked apron, which she had merely put on to pre- 
serve her go-to-meeting dress, and appeared as neat 
as a pin. 

It iveshen had conceived high hopes before mak- 
ing his visit, the freedom of Patty’s request in re- 
gard to carrying the milk did not tend to lessen them 
—for he thus reasoned with himself; ‘* Would she 
have taken this liberty, if she had not intended to 
stay with me? Surely not. I’m a fortunate feller if 
ever there was one. ‘They wont say to me as they 
did to Tom Piper, ’tother day, ‘you got the bag!’ 
By gorry L could’nt go that.” 

Full of these sanguine ideas, Barnabas forgot the 
splashing of his boots, talked when he could get an 
opportunity, and endeavoured, as he afterwards said, 
to beas perlite as possible. As for Patty, her tongue 
ran like a mill clack, She taiked of every thing and 
thought of nothing. She told how the parson’s wig 
got loose in sermon time, and fell plump upon the 
deacon’s head; how Squire Nassal snored at church 
so as to wake up Curnal Jenkins; and how Capt. 
Poodle’s dog Towzer bit Lieut. Grunt’s fatted hog 
so that he died of a molification. She talked of all 
the marriages that had taken place during the last 
year, and of all that were likely to take place for a 
year tocome. She asked Barnabas if he could run 
a whole mile and never stop, if he did not think her 
gownd very handsome considerin; and where he was 
going to go Christmas. In short she talked of every 
thing that came uppermost, just giving Barnabas an 
opportunity now and then to pop in a word while she 
stopped to take breath. 

But it was not so mueh the talking that the young 
man thought about at that juncture, as the lovking, 
And he looked or endeavoured to look unutterable 
things—not exactly straight forward, but out of the 
corner of his eyes—by some called stealing a glance, 
by others ogling, and by others again casting sheep’s 
eyes. ‘The latter is often the most appropriate term, 
for what other eyes can sheep cast than sheep’s eyes. 

But to our story. The evening passed away in 
chat, eating apples, and drinking Mr. Keeler’s new 
cider, until the hour of nine o’clock, when the old 
people, moved by the desire of sleep, or a lurking 
suspicion that Barnabas had come a courting, thouglit 
proper to adjourn—not sine die, or without day, but 
—_ day,—giving Patty strict charge to see to the 

re. 

Now was the trying time for the courage of Bar- 
nabas Butterfield. He had not yet popped the ques- 
tion to Patty, whether she would stay with him. And 
whatever hopes of success he had before entertained, 
he felt amazing diffident now that the important mo- 
ment had come. ‘The reader perhaps, may wonder 
that he did not seize the opportunity of speaking to 
‘the point when first he met her alone with the milk. 

Now the truth is, though he had been thinking of the 
matter for several weeks, he was as it were, ro ad all 
of a sudden when the critical period came, and he 
could not in a moment resolve upon the thing. Of 
course the golden opportunity was past, besides he 
wished to make the most of his sheep’s eyes, before 
the worst came to the worst. But now that the old 
folks had gone, and he felt that it was expected of 
him to show himself a man, his heart went pitapat, 
so that its thumpings could plainly be heard ata rod’s 
distance; and Patty wickedly asked him if he did not 
hear a partridge drumming. 

At this question his heart beat more violently than 
ever, while he answered, ‘I thought I heard some- 
thin—but I did’nt know as partridges ever drummed 
in the night.” 

‘Perhaps I was mistaken,” said Patty; ‘“‘may be 
*twas only a death watch.” 

**4 death watch!” exclaimed the superstitions lo- 
ver, *‘do you keep death-watches here?” 

‘“*‘Sometimes-——but now I think of it, l wonder what 
time of night it is.” 

Barnabas took this asa hint to disclose the purpose 
of his visit. Now, thought he, isthe time. But 
while his judgment said advance, his palpitating 


heart held him back. He neverthcless made a des- 


‘* No more I wont, if [can help it, Patty,” said he 


perate effort, and moved his chair half a foot nearer 
that of Patty Keeler. She, by pure accideut, as js 
supposed, moved her’s a foot nearer his. ‘This seemed 
encouraging, and the lover repeated, still hitching 
half a foot at a time, and casting sheep’s eyes in the 
intervals. a were now within good whispering 
distance, when Patty broke out, **It’s very strange!» 

‘sWhat’s very strange?” demanded Barnabas, 

““Why, that dad and maam should go to bed, and 
leave us all alone.” 

“I think it is very curous, but”— 

What he was going to say, it is impossible now to 
tell, for Patty interrupted the important speech, if 
there were any, at the very tip of his tongue, by ask. 
ing him if he was not afraid to go home alone, 

Inder any other circumstances and from any 
other person, he would have been angry at such a 
question, But as it was, he essayed to auswer: 

‘*No—yes—that is—perhaps—not at all—not a bit 
—may be, though—no—O no—yes—or rather | 
should say—but some how or other Ll have an ideer 
that—if so be you’ve no objections” — 

“Certainly not” said the vexatious girl, ‘‘you can 
sleep with the boys just as well as not; there’s ouly 
Bill and Pete and Sam in the bed.” 

“Yes, but I’d quite as lieves set up,” said Barna 
bas, beginning to recover from his embarrassment— 
“I say, Patty, I’d quite as lieves set up if you’ve no 
objections.” 

**] hav’nt none,” replied Patty, ‘*if you choose to 
set up.” 

hanes taking this for a consent to sit up with 
him, drew his chair close to her’s at one motion, 
and began to pour forth his acknowledgments in the 
most rapturous strain, when she checked his ardour 
by requesting him to see that the fire did not fall down, 
aud telling him that if he felt hungry before morning 
he would find the remains of a roast goose and pump- 
kin pie, in the cupboard. Having said this she wish 
ed him a good night, and was about tripping off, when 
Barnabas starting with wonder, cried out— 

*¢ But aint you going to stay with me, Patty?” 

‘* Are you afraid to stay alone?” said she, returning 
a few steps. 

This second questioning of his courage was too 
much, and though he did not deem it prudent to 
swear, uader present circumstances, he answered 
with some spirit, ‘* Afeard! no, 1 would’nt have you 
think I’m afeard, by no means—that is—I’'m not afeard 
at all—not I—except I don’t exactly like the death 
watch.” 

‘Poh! poh! the death watch has gone to sleep, and 
I’m sleepy too. Good night, Barney.” 

‘Stay, Patty, stay—did’ut you promise me just 
now”— 

“That you might set up here—certainly.” 

© Didnt ye promise to stay with me I ax ye?” 

** No such thing, Barney—I never make rash pro 
mises-—not 

** But thought”— 

**Oh I dare say you did, but”—— 

** But wont ye stay with me now? The young fel- 
lows will laugh at me so if | git the bag!” 

** Laugh at you! Fie! fie! you’re too much of a 
man to mind their laughing—besides, if you'll seud 
them here, I’ll serve them the same way.” 

** Will ye though? Well there’s some comfort in 
that arterall, But I should hate amaziuly to git the 
bag——it sounds so.” 

With that he offered her a kiss, thinking if his lips 
could not soften her heart one way, they might in an- 
other. But Patty was not then in a humour for dalli- 
ance, and telling him he might perhaps prefer a box 
to a bag, she laid the flat of her hand upon his ear 
with such effect that for a while it completely drove 
out of his head ali idea of the ungracious sound of 
getting the bag. 

When Barnabas recovered from the astounding 
effects of the box, he found himself standing alone 
amidst the ruin of his hopes, like Marius amid the 
ruins of Carthage. ‘The fire wasindeed burning, the 
candle was awake, but Patty had disappeared. Find: 
ing bis cause to be hopeless, Barnabas took the prv- 
dent resolution of disappearing also; and with a light 
step and a heavy heart, he soon measured his way 
home. Patty heard the door close behind him witha 
slam, and returning to coverup the fire and make al 
safe, she had no sooner got to the late scene of action 
than throwing herself into a chair, she laughed «ll 
alone till she cried, and was only reminded that it wat 
time to end her cachinnation, by finding the candle 
sputtering in the socket, and the fire already too fat 
gone to be worth any attempt at preservation. 


— 


From the New-York Standard. 
THE WHITE WEASEL.—aw TAL? 
By a Gentleman in New-York, for his little gran 


sons to emulate, 

In the reign of King George the ILL there lived 
boy in London, who was born in the neighbourhood 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the name of Curtiss. He 
was left an orphan child at the age of ten years—dey 
titute—not a penny in the world. The question we 
with him, although so young, what shall I do? Il 
resolved that he would run of errands for any or? 
who would employ him; early one morning he sallicd 
forth from the hovel where he had slept the night oe 
fore, in quest of employment. He had walked bul! 
few minutes in the strand, near Somerset Hous; 
when a gentleman met him who accosted hin thi 
** My lad, would vou oblige me by carrying this pot 
to Chancery Lane?” at the same time handing bit 
the note, with an English shilling; saying, i vi 
give you this shilling for so doing. Curiiss instan'! 
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took the money, and punctually delivered the note | 


to whom directed. On his return he met a poor ' 
woman near Temple Bar, who apparently was in- 


at distress, and although but a boy she solicited | 
charity of him. Curtiss asked the suppliant what it | 


yas that she had under her arm; to which she replied 
py showing him a little white kitten; he immediately 
offered her all the money he had for it, being the 
shilling he had just earned, with which she was highly 
leased. Curtiss then set off with his kitten for - 
ring Cross; on his way thither a gentleman met him 
near Exreter Change, not tar from the Adelphi, who, 
espying the kitten, asked the lad what it was he had 
under his ragged blanket? Curtiss told him it wasa 
kitten. ‘I'he gentleman requesied to look at it, which 
hedid, and examined it most critically; then said, my 
lad, you are very much mistaken, it is no kitten, but 
awiute weasel; will you sell it? Yes, sir, says Curtiss, 
what will you give for it? Five Guineas, said the 
ntleman; the kitten, then sir, is yours; Curtiss re- 
gived the money, delivered over the kitten to the 
ranger, then walked off with his guineas in his 
pocket. ‘Ihe day following, Curtiss (who, by the 
iy, was a very handsome little boy,) hastened to 
Cranbourne Alley to procure for himself proper and 
respectable clothing, so that he might appear as well 
dressed as any of the respectable boys in London, 
which he fully accomplished with two guineas. 
Being thus genteelly equipped, and hearing the bells 
rig for divine service at White Hall, where Aing 
Charles the first was beheaded by that arch hypocrite 
gad tyrant Oliver Cromwell, he repaired thither and 
paid strict attention to what fell from the lips of the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, who on that occasion deli- 
vered an eloquent sermon. On leaving the Royal Cha- 
pel a dady, apparently of great distunction, dropped 
her white cambric handkerchief, which young Curtiss 
observed as it fell. He instantly picked it up and 
ran to the carriage just as it was going to drive off, 
and presented to the owner her handkerchief, (who 
proved to be her grace the Dutchess of Devonshire. ) 
[he politeness and gallantry of the boy was high- 
ly pleasing to her grace, and she directed him to 
take a seat in her carriage, that she might inquire 
into his situation and circumstances. ‘The boy most 
readily accepted of the kind offer, and had the ho- 
nour of remaining in her Grace’s Palace until she 
placed him in the Westminster school—where by 
her bounty and goodness he received an excellent 
education. As he grew up, he was distinguished 
for talents and worth, so much so, as to become at 
length a member of Parliament, where he did him- 
self great honour, particularly in advocating the 
abolition of the African slave trade, In the recess 
of Parliament Mr. Curtiss visited the watering place 
at Murgate, where by mere accident he fell in com- 
pany with a most beautiful and accomplished young 
lady, about twenty years of age—by name Deoda- 
ma, who possessed every grace and virtue that man 
could wish or desire, to make him happy. On de- 
claring to the fair one his passion, Deodama was 
a pleased with Mr. Curtiss, who was of ele- 
gant form, graceful manners, and the most manly 
beauty. It was agreed between them that the mat- 
ter should be made known to the father of the lady, 
which was done. ‘The father not only gave his con- 
sent to their union, but also settled upon his daugh- 
ter twenty thousand pounds sterling and appointed 
Mr. Curtiss her trustee. On the day of their mar- 
riage he put a diamond ring on the finger of his be- 
loved daughter, of the value of two thousand guineas, 
asa token of his love and affection, which ring had 
some time previously been presented to him by the 
er Catharine, Empress of Russia. ‘To Mr. 
Jurtiss he presented a bank note of the Bank of 
England of five thousand pounds, observing at the 
same time, ** Mr. Curtiss, I verily believe that you 
have the greatest love and esteem for my beloved 
Deodama, (my only child, ) and she having signified 
tome her attachment for you—I give her to you to 
wife, But, first, E must tell you, Mr. Curtiss, that 
independent of your great worth and talents, vou 
had stronger claims on me for my beloved daughter, 
than any other gentleman whomsoever. ‘The facts 
are these: when Deodama communicated to me, 
that an attachment subsisted between you and her, 
1 immediately applied to her grace the Dutchess of 
Devonshire, your friend and patroness, to make 
some inquiry of her Grace into your history and 
character, ‘I'he Dutchess gave me, with other mat- 
ters perfeetly satisfactory, the most irrefragable 
proof of your being the identical boy of whom | 
purchased the White Weasel near Excter change in 
the strand; out of which 1 made my fortune, as fol- 
lows: I disposed of the White Weasel to the Bashaw 
of Egypt in exchange for ten hogsheads of opium, 
Which [ sold in the old eity of Byzantium, which 
Was built by a colony of Athenians, (now vulgarly 
ealled Constantinople, ) toa great tea merchant of 
Canton in the East Indies, and received of him teas 
and spices of that country in payment for the opium 
—my teas and spices I shipped, and brought them 
safe to London, (the queen of all cities,) where in a 
Short time after their arrival, I had the good fortune 
to sell them to the London East: India Company for 
one plumd, alias one hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling—which was paid me in specie, at the Bank 
of England. Under all these circumstances, Mr. 
Curtiss, I could not refuse you my daughter; and at 
ty death, I shall leave you and her all my fortune, 
which is considerable. Go! and be happy.” 


Maname ne Jenxis.—We learn from the second 


humber of the Tricolar, a paper published in this 


city, and devoted to the incidents of the present 
French revolution, that Madame de Jenlis is dead. 
The particulars of her death are not mentioned. She 
must have been very far advanced in old age. Her 
reputation, social and literary, survives her. She 
was the instructress of the deposed King in his in- 
fancy, and at the age of ninety has seen his downfall. 

A few months ago the London House of Correction 
contained nearly one thousand prisoners, of whom 
three hundred and thirty-two were females. 

According to the London Morning Chronicle of 
the 10th ult. the King of England observed, a few 
days before—*‘ Charles X. was my friend, and I pity 
him; but he has been misled and priest-ridden. ” 

A great public meeting was to be held at Birming- 
ham, England, in refereuce to the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Brougham, in his recent speech at the York 
election, taxed the Duke of Wellington, as prime 
minister, with ‘‘jealousy of other men of talent and 
principle, and the determination to rule alone, and 
to increase the distance already existing between 
himself and those whom he condescends to admit to 
the honour of ruling with him.” 

A Skiiful Politician.—A skilful politician is like 
a juggler; if he can only fix the minds of the multi- 
tude upon some old conceit, he can always play off 
his tricks before their eyes with complete success, 
When a political juggler tells you what you should 
keep your eyes upon, always watch him, and see 
what his eye is upon. Few men pretend to serve 
others, when they do not aim, in the first place, to 
serve themselves. 

Prince Talleyrand had paid his respeets to the 
Duke of Orleans, and was present at the Duke’s in- 
stallation as king. No cork ever swam better than 
this veteran politician, 

MaaistrertaL Wisvom.—Ina certain Royal burgh 
not a hundred miles.from the Scottish metropolis, a 
medical officer recently waited on one of the bailies 
to make the requisite affidavit for receiving his half- 
pay. On that occasion the following dialogue ensued: 
—Bailie—‘* Weel, Mr.—, are you no’ tired 0’ this 
kind 0’ life?” Officer—Very tired, Bailie, indeed: ] 
am very anxious to procure professional employment, 
but it is not easily to be had at present.”” Bailie— 
** No—no’ easy to be got, I dare say; but micht ye 
no’ goo oot to Van Dieman’s Land: plenty of settlers 
there noo?” Officer—‘ Plenty of settlers, plenty of 
settlers, but greater plenty of medical men; the towns 
are overrun with them.” Bailie--‘‘ Weel, weel, 
man; but hoo then suld you no go up to the interior?” 
Officer—‘‘ The interior! Bailie? why there is nothing 
in the interior but Kangaroos!”  Bailie—*‘* And 
what 0’ that, man? Is na a’ Kangaroo’s money just as 
good as that o’ any ither man’s?” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PARAGRAPHS. 

If the stern law of necessity decree that nan must 
hourly toil to sustain the thread of his miserable ex- 
istence, though the laws of his country be light as 
air, an Asiatic slave, whose tasks are easy, is more 
essentially free than him. 


When anger thrills in every nerve, if I look on the 
moon I forget revenge—how that enchanting light 
recalls to us beings who now exist only in idea, but 
who once reasoned, raved, and felt as we. 

** We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty.” 

When friendship is altogether an affair of taste, 
and founded on the airy basis of caprice, it resembles 
the craving felt for peculiar fruits, flowers, or beau- 
tiful toys; this species of friendship springs from the 
refinement of independence or the recklessness of 
obscure poverty; the struggling aspirant for conse- 
quence finds it too unprofitable to meet his views, he 
requires a more solid foundation—alas! I well know 
that friendship is a phantom of imagination, not re- 
gistered in the charter of man—but the common 
friendship of the world goes for something, and its 
bonds should not for trifling perfidies be severed; this 
error of sensibility is too common in early youth, 
where the self-love of one party, wounded by the 
self-love and self-interest of another,recoils as though 
appalled by discoveries hateful and horrid, and ve- 
hemently renounces all social ties; but what a dream 
is life without society or extended interests. 


Those endless criticisms on national character, 
originate in our limited and unpraetised perceptions; 
a foreigner is always an object detached from the 
common herd; quick as light, and unperceived by 
reason, our senses make the distinction, the other- 
wise unnoticed traits of moral beauty and deformity 
are instantly caught and firmly registered in the 
mind—hence patriotic strangers should be much on 
their guard, since the least prejudiced are irresisti- 
bly compelled to draw inferences, 


Singular that satirists should attack only rare and 
limited foibles—the self-fancied invalid who guards 
hishealth with superfluous care, belongs to an isolat- 
ed class, whose example will never be contagious; 
yet his solitary folly is the perpetual mark of ridi- 
cule, while the million, heedless of consequences, 
and sacrificing health to every whim, run their ca- 
reer of folly unscathed by wit or censure—the satirist 
feels the necessity of a victim; it is the same instinct 
clothed in human guise that impels the herd to attack 
the stricken deer. , 


Our most prized virtues are often disguised vices; 
we fancy personal excellence the basis of our friend- 
ship, when in fact, it is only a caprice of vanity, not 
more respectable, perhaps, than the worldly guides 
to esteem—wealth and power; the causes of our en- 
mities are equally frivolous and absurd; we should 
control the spirit of revenge, and learn, above all 
things, not to be surprised at human frailty; in all 
the world there is not a being more proud and selfish 
than your delicate and sensitive moralist, fierce, 
bristling, and ready to trample on society—but let 
him look to himselt. 


1 have heard anecdotes and opinions contradicted, 
on whose truth the rehearser would willingly have 
staked his life; a trying ordeal to the generality of 
tempers, yet I have seen it met with unruffled tran- 
quillity—what a decided symptom of a happy organi- 
zation! equal in value to the final repressing of an 
interrupted don mot, or to the self-denial that rejects 
an opportunity of boasting. 


If things were closely analyzed, affirmatives and 
negatives would cease to form parts of speech—it is 
not long since I prayed to be delivered trom all com- 
panions who were people of business; ‘* give me,” 
said I, ‘* your vacant idlers, whose only want is for 
a diminution of their superfluous leisure.” Alas! I 
have since discovered how essential it is that this 
class of persons should be prodigies of agreeableness 
—they fasten with an ardour so inconceivable on any 
object that promises to fill the void in time—self-love 
may be surfeited, as well as starved. 


Shall common sense ever revisit the regions of 
English literature, and demolish its pyramids of 
words, its heavy mass of grotesque incongruous 
imagery, its eternal Don Juan antithesis of style— 
speed the time when the Edinburgh Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine shall be rescued from the 
dust of oblivion, only to serve as mementos of the 
folly of the past, as a problem for reason to explain 
as the eye wanders over those pages of arrogance, 
paradox, and exaggeration. 

I have skimmed through tomes of English maga- 
zines, often amused by the manner in which the 
occasional contributors to those journals labour to 
assimilate England with America—in their best at- 
tempts at identifying the two countries, their unex- 
tinguished envy bursts forth and creates a division— 
sometimes throwing away disguise they abuse us in 
set terms; these volumes had passed through the 
hands of half the people in town, for they were pro- 
cured from a circulating library, yet not a solitary 
marginal sarcasm or mark of disapprobation betrayed 
that the slanderous effusions of these islanders, were 
read with any other feeling than noble apathy and 
contempt. I love this indifference, it resembles the 
noble disdain with which French authors regard na- 
tional detraction, and is so opposed to what would 
be the conduet of English people placed under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

I love to walk on the south side of Market street— 
the etiquette of the more aristocratic squares never 
intrudes itself there; the tropical fruits at the con- 
fectioner’s doors and windows, awakens imagination, 
and I essay to fancy the brilliant skies and balmy 
airs of their native lands. I love to contemplate the 
wind-worn faces of the market people, and to think 
how strong and robust their frames oust be; it is the 
favourite promenade of continental foreigners, and 1 
love to scan their strongly marked features—yes, it 
is decidedly my favourite street. 1 should conceive 
it to be vaulted from the thundering echoes of the 
carts and drays—their noise imparts to my ear a 
sensation of physical pleasure. 


The author of “‘ Devereaux” says, ‘* people ruin 


tious entertainments offered to those, who, of all the 
world they most hate and dread, and no one owes 
his fall to feasts given to his father or brothers.” 
But habit and imagination apart, who have we often 
the strongest reason to hate? is it not those who 
hourly irritate our tempers, and are a perpetual clog 
to our ambitious schemes—‘ why talk of the pope 
and the king, it is my next neighbour that does me 
harm”—and these in the guise of our wives, hus- 
bands, brothers, sisters, and children, are the che- 
rished and all-forgiving objects for whom we deem 
no sacrifice to great. 


Perhaps I was not in an imaginative vein, but I 
looked on the grave of my friend, and felt not the 
slightest interest for the inanimate form it shrouded 
—I almost forgot that I was near those cold remains, 
that once contained the germ of all the passions that 
agitate nations and influence the destiny of man; my 
mind was subjugated by the absorbing thought of 
the inutility of intellect, of study, of accumulated 
knowledge, of travel, and of an omnipotent memo- 
ry—a moment annihilates them—he sleeps, and the 
secrets of his soul are buried with him—his life was 
a proof how cruel nature sometimes is, when she 
implants passions too potent for reason to control; I 
know that he struggled, and perhaps not always in 
vain, but there existed in his conformation some ra- 
dical defect, and a union of the most luminous ma- 
terials imparted neither lustre nor effect—he was a 
reasoner, impassioned, close, and accurate; his 
slightest tones had all the modulation of passion; he 
seemed willing to stake existence on the truth of his 
arguments; his language was bold, masculine, and 
vehement, and no false glitter of imagination de- 
tracted from its force, yet it availed him nothing that 
he convinced others; that very conviction was sure to 
destroy his own, for he had no settled creed; his 
opinions were born of opposition, and died when it 
ceased—how unfortunate, for he had all the elements 
of an orator, his face was truly ** Passion’s Legend.” 


In what does liberty consist? If we follow impulse, 
we are its slaves—if we discipline our actions to the 
dictates of a worldly policy, we are slaves. I have 
sometimes imagined its essence was oblivion of the 
past, unconcern for the fature, and an equal reck- 
lessness for the approbation or conteinpt of the 
world—but such a tone of feeling would blot out 
every stimulant to action. 


History is no longer studied—learning is despised 
—books are made trom other books—the epicurian 
philosophy is making converts in every circle—per- 
haps in the lapse of a few years, intellect will be ar- 
ranged among the moral diseases, and its cultivation 
denounced as the bane of healthand happiness. W hat 
will follow? shall the world return to its ancient bar- 
barism? 


‘*He who cannot dissemble, knows not how to 
live.” This is the substance of all creeds and of every 
system of education, for how otherwise can we ren- 
der the perpetual command to subjugate our minds 
and conquer passion? 


Josephine was constitutionally all that is amiable 
and delightful—but vainly does her sybil biographer 
insist that she sincerely regretted the reverses of 
Napoleon; the gratuitous insolence of his satire, and 
his interference with her costume, milliners, and her 
hair dressers, she might easily have pardoned, but 
when he so unfeelingly, so unhesitatingly sacrificed 
her to his ambition, and heaped disgrace on her uns 
protected head, not to rejoice in his defeats were 
impossible. The divorce was also an insult to their 
old friends, and to the companions of his youthful 
glory; in dissolving a plebeian alliance, and seeking 
to connect himself with ancient royaliy, he admitted 
the existence of a merit which was not individual and 
personal, and dishonoured the principles of the re- 
volution. Undazzled by her exaltation, Josephine 
was capable of discerning truth—‘‘ why,” said she 
*¢ should I fancy my destiny of more importance thas 
those of thousands of Frenchmen whom my hus 
band’s ambition has caused to fall in battle?” Where 
is the princess of royal birth eapable of such a re- 
flection? 


If nature’s apparent laws should be reversed, and 
the negro soar into the poet and artist, his first step 


their fortunes and sacrifice their repose by Qstentas 


must be the ereation af a new code for the fine arts 
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| E female beauty become as a tradition of the giants— 
4 be: founded in nature, be the beau ideal of imagination 


a parted beauty, be regarded as memorials of a false 


* 1 organization, from the lunatic fury of their sober 


) the likeness of our negresses, would the position 
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and the erasure of all those chartered analogies be~ 
tween sentient and inanimate beauty, consecrated 
in the “‘far times,” when taste and genius turned 
the Grecian lyre—dark will be the hour when jet 
and charcoal supersede the rose and lily, and rubies 
and coral are banished as inappropriate emblems— 
a sable Pope will not sing of ruby lips, nor a sable 
Raphael paint them. 

If feminine beauty were blotted from the creation, 
and man, retaining his elegance of form and lustre 
of complexion, beheld every female transformed into 


of women continue exactly the same in society? I 
mean when the disgust of the first shock subsided, 
or the present generation having passed away, and 


would some fantastic image, with proportions not 
then, and the marble goddesses, sole records of de- 


and unnatural taste? 


How poverty illiberalizes sentiment and habit; the 
offspring of those families who have fallen from 
i‘ wealth and distinction, rapidly acquire a meanness 
of sentiment, a desire to overreach, and a corrosive 
unappeasable envy—on the contrary, the opulent 
children of vulgar, ignorant, and once indigent pa- 
rents, evince an elevation and generosity of senti- 
ment and manners, that confounds ancient rules, and 
astonishes all but the most prejudiced. 


An INTEMPERATE Man’s APOLOGY FOR HIS VICE. 
—Does not the lethe drained from the goblet leave 
murder and suicide unperpetrated, benumbing the 
passions as often as it excites them? does it not soften 
rage and sorrow, and subdue the schemes of mis- 
, ehief—look at the passing drunkard, how blandly he 
smiles in every face, tendering his money with a 
j trembling but willing hand to every passenger—it is 
an opiate rescuing the victims of a fierce and gloomy 


hours, and restoring peace to tormented families— 
perhaps it will be said this is mere sophistry, for we 
cannot make rules for single individuals—look then, 
at the temperate nations of Spain and Portugal, are 
: hey eminent for morals? they owe but little to the 
' eandour of travellers if they are, for travellers relate 
that robbery and assassination are of frequent occur- 
rence in those countries. 


—— 


To admire without enthusiasm, and dissent with- 
out frenzy—what a happy faculty, and how rare! the 
power to exquisitely appreciate a splendid but unat- 
tainable object, yet accept contentedly a coarse sub- 
stitute at hand, supposes a delightful organization, 
yet one that will exclude eminence, or great suc- 
cess, or the power of inspiring violent interest. 


I have read of a malady lately known in Europe, 


an abstract feeling, satisfied with inflicting death 


without witnessing its effects, or an impulse of in- 
herent cruelty; the latter is more probable—the na- 


tural propensities of the mind are never obliterated, 


revel in the torments of the spirit. 


ealled the murder mania; it springs from an extreme 
desire of excitement, and is a branch of those pas- 
sions, pride, ambition, the love of war and of gla- 
j diatorial exhibitions—it is not stated whether it be 


but how vast a circuit they allow for the influence of 
habit—among unsophisticated nations the view of 
4 physical suffering imparts an exquisite pleasure, the 
| soul feasts itself with scenes of torture; among a po- 
iP lished people spectacles of pain endured, creates a 
, sympathetic horror and shudderings of distress; but 
this refinement of feeling is altogether superficial, 
and limited to a sympathy with the tokens of corpo- 
real suffering—the original instinct lurks under the 
softest aspects, but they only ‘‘ speak daggers,” and 


A friend of mine told me, that for twenty years he 
had not passed a single day without perusing a por- 
tion of Shakspeare. I heard a Frenchman make a 
similar confession; but the wizard who turned his 
head was Voltaire—as both were persons of wit, I 
was on the verge of conversion to the wisdom of a 
study so ex:lusive, and that spared reason the toil 
of adjusting conflicting opinions; happily I remem- 
bered the adage that prays deliverance from the man 
of one book. My Frenchman understood English 
extremely well, but he had/aa utter detestation to 


tures of the face; he declared, that nose, mouth, 
cheek, and chin, composed the most uncouth sounds 
he had ever heard. 


How tasteless we are in our choice of the rugged, 
unharmonious Jewish names, while we reserve the 
celebrated appellations of heroes and gods, for ne- 
groes and even dogs. The French and Ltalians have 
a better taste—it is a real pleasure to pronounce 
their names. An Italian in this city, had four dogs 
of a very superior breed; he called them Rage, An- 
ger, Fury, and Despair; a very poetical and meta- 
physical selection. 
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Saturpay, Ocroser 2, 1830. 


New York Montaty Revirw.—We perceive 
by the New York Courier and Enquirer, that this 
publication will be regularly commenced on the Ist 
of November next. ‘The patronage already extend- 
ed to it has been exceeding liberal; and its promise 
is rich as it regards longevity and the excellence of 
its contents. The Editor has pledged himself that 
each succeeding number shall excel its predecessor; 
— If such prove the case, it will arrive at the ultima 
thule of literary perfection. For our own part, we 
would cheerfully pay the price of subscription if 
every number be as good as the first or specimen 
one. It wasa fine racy pamphlet: essentially differ- 
ent from any magazine of cis-atlantic origin extant. 
We trust the Editor of the Review will shun the 
rocks of ‘ flippancy and inanity,” upon which some 
of his contemporaries in the magazine line are strik- 
ing; and not suffer his periodical to be a personal 
narrative of follies, and coxcombries, or paltry in- 
vective. There is abundant reason to believe that 
the ‘‘Rizvrew” will succeedeminently. Its charac- 
teristics are such that men of genius and merit will 
not consider it as detracting from their dignity, to 
contribute to its pages. It is not pleasant for a lu- 
cid and strong intellect, to assist in building up a 
literary ephemera, or to place its inspiring lays by 
the side of compositions, calculated only for the 
amusement of trundle-bed children, 


THE OXONIANS. 

We have perused this work with some attention. 
It is sprightly, possesses considerable interest, and 
has one or two powerful sketches. But it is not 
equal to the Roue in point of talent. We are glad 
to say its morals are not so gross as those of that 
work, but they are nevertheless objectionable. The 
penalty of crime—of deliberate and debasing wick- 
edness, however glossed over by splendid genius, 
should be sudden and severe. It has become too 
much the fashion with modern novelists, to seleci 
for their heroes splendid villains, and by endowing 
them with all the glorious attrilutes of intellect, to 
apologize or atone for their moral deformity. The 
province of the novelist, although not strictly that of 
a propounder of ethics, is nevertheless one of a 
highly responsible nature. Nothing tends so much 
to elevate the character of Scott, and to give curren- 
cy to his works, as the lofty patriotism, purity of 
sentiment, and honourable incentive which they in- 
The villains of his pages are dressed in the 
hideous colours which they deserve; it is virtue 
alone that is painted in brilliant hues. This is not 
the case with the Roue or the Oxonians. Indeed 
in the latter work we have few characters to admire. 
The hero himself is the heartless seducer of a lovely 
and innocent girl, who perishes of a broken heart 
brought on by his desertion, and yet he is held up 
as an example worthy of imitation—is married hap- 
pily, and lives in prosperity. We deprecate the 
tendency of such a conclusion to the life of a villain 
in the severest terms. It is true, family pride is 
given as the origin of Hartley’s desertion of the vic- 
tim, Caroline Dormer; but she was the only child of 
his father’s friend, and an orphan, and far more 
worthy of a better fate than that to which her de- 
stroyer is exalted. 

The manner in which the author of this work 
glosses over the crime of which Hartley was guilty, 
is worthy of all disapprobation. Sudden and pas- 
sionate murder is revolting; but how much more so 


culeate. 


the names by which we designate the several fea- 


all the devoted fondness of believing and confiding 
womanhood! ‘The catastrophe of the story is well 
told, asthe fate of Lord Orville was well merited. 
We cannot afford the reader a better idea of the 
actual merits of the work, than by quoting this chap- 
ter entire, leaving it to his own fancy to fill up the 
deficiencies in the story: 


RETRIBUTION. 
The hour of retribution is at hand.—Soutrnury. 


It may be the fashion, and it may be philosophy, 
to laugh at and ridicule the idea of presentiment; 
yet who is there that has not, in the course of his 
life, felt that sinking of the spirit, that indefinite ap- 
prehension of something that is going to happen, 
which almost arrives at a prescience of evil, and 
seems to warn us of its approach. 

It was with a feeling something akin to this, that 
Agnese parted from Mrs. Wheeler for the night, 
and retired to the apartment prepared for her. The 
commencement of the day had been passed by Ag- 
nese in the full enjoyment of the quiet and retire- 
ment which her late anxious and public life had ren- 
dered doubly poens to her; but even during the 
morning, she had been half alarmed as well as sur- 
prised, at the freedom of Mrs, Wheeler’s conver- 
sation. ‘hey were joined at an early dinner by Lord 
Orville and two or three more guests, both male and 
female, whose manners were any thing but pleasing 
to or consonant with Agnese’s ideas of propriety. 
She could not but observe, too, that every opportu- 
nity was sought to leave her alone with Lord Orville, 
who, contrary to all his former practice, almost per- 
secuted her with his attentions, and finished by an 
open declaration of his passion, couched in terms 
that were calculated to offead women of a much less 
sense of delicacy and female decorum than Agnese 

ossessed. Surprised and offended, she succeeded 
in checking his presumption, and could attribute his 
conduct to nothing but the influence of wine. From 
this moment, she kept constantly close to Mrs. 
Wheeler; but it soon became evident that Lord Or- 
ville was encouraged by her in his pursuit, and that 
she attributed Agnese’s conduct to ridiculous and 
unnecessary fastidiousness, if not to affectation. 


Fatigued and disgusted, nay, almost alarmed at 
conduct in every respect so new, both on the part of 
Lord Orville and her hostess, Agnese rejoiced when 
the party broke up, and half displeased, she soon 
retired to her own apartment, determined to return 
home as early in the morning as she possibly could. 

Mrs. Wheeler conducted her to the apartments 
prepared for her, and ridiculing the anger she ex- 
pressed at the freedom of Lord Orville, bade her 
good night, leaving Agnese far from being pleased 
at her conduct, and oppressed by a lowness of spirits 
for which she could not account. <A presentiment 
of evil lingered in her mind, and prevented her from 
immediately seeking her bed: she dreaded she knew 
not what, and almost smiled at her own fears when 
she found herself unconsciously examining the fas- 
tenings of the door and windows of her apartment. 
These she secured, but still feltrestless and uneasy, 
and two or shree times, as she sat down to undress, 
did she faney she, heard noises near her. Some- 
times her ears seemed to catch the sound of oppress- 
ed breathing; at others, the creaking of the wainscot 
alarmed her, till, although ashamed of her own fears, 
and convinced that they were chimerical, she could 
not help wishing most ardently for the morning; and 
was two or three times on the point of ringing the 
bell, to request that one of the female servants might 
be allowed to remain with her for the night. It was 
in vain that she tried to argue herself out of these 
fears; they increased upon her in spite of her reason, 
until she was in a state of serious agitation, at which 
she was both alarmed and ashamed. ‘lhe quietness 
of the night was now also broken in upon by the ris- 
ing wind and by the rain, which began to patter vio- 
lently against the windows, while one or two distant 
peals of thunder gave indication of a coming storm. 
Oppressed and uneasy, Agnese at length became too 
much alarmed to think of going to bed; and stirring 
the fire in her dressing-room, she determined to sit 
by it ull day-light. She had scarcely taken her scat 


lonzer deceived; the sound grew louder and more 
distinet, and was immediately succeeded by a rust- 
ling noise that proceeded from an inner door of her 
apartment, which she had examined and found fas- 
tened on the other side. At this moment the key 
turned in this door; Agnese started up, and waiting 
the event with breathless and anxious suspense, al- 
most screamed with terror when she saw the door 
slowly open, and Lord Orville enter. His step was 
unsteady and his countenance flushed; for Lord Or- 
ville, villain as he was, had been obliged to have re- 
course to stimulus to inspire him with sufficient 
courage for the infamous deed he had determined 


with an unnatural brightness, and his whole trame 
and appearance betrayed the influence of uncontrol- 
lable passion. As he approached, she rushed to the 
side of the fire-place to seize the bell, and again 
screamed with agony when she discovered that it 
had been rolled up and placed out of her reach.— 
Lord Orville laughed at her impotent attempt, and 
seizing her hands as she would have Bien to the 
farther extremity of her apartment, poured into her 
ears the declaration of his passion; told the length of 
time he had smothered it in his own breast; detailed 


is that where the victim clings to the destroyer with 


to her all the pains he had taken to get her into his 


with this determination, when she was again alarm-_ 
ed by the sound of hard breathing—she was now no | roused in the countess, he took advantage of her at 


— 


power; and intreated her toreturn his love with some 
appearance of kindness. 

Sickening with disgust at lan to which she 
was unaccustomed, and almost fainting from appre- 
hension, Agnese yet felt the necessity for her pre. 
sence of mind, and tried to argue and intreat him 
into calmness, while she receded, with her hands sti}} 
in his, towards the entrance to the room; when sud. 
denly releasing herself from his grasp, she seized 
hold of the lock, and by a sudden effort attempted to 
open it—but shrunk back with agony on finding it 
was fastened on the other side. It now scarcely 
needed the subsequent boast of Lord Orville to con. 
vince her that Mrs. Wheeler was in the plot against 
her, and that she was completely in the power of an 
unprincipled villain, who expressed both by his 
words and actions, his determination to make the 
worst use of it, and that she should not escape him, 
The violence of his passions, acted upon by he Wine 
he had drunk, indeed, left him no longer master of 
his own actions, and he seemed inclined to proceed 
to immediate extremities. It was in vain that she 
implored him as aman of honour, as he valued the 
honour of those dear to him, to desist; she spoke to 
a heart of stone; her appeal was made to one who had 
no feeling but for himself, no sense but that of his 
own gratification. ‘The storm without, which now 
seemed to rage with increased violence, scarcely ex- 
ceeded the tumult of those passions by which Lord 
Orville was agitated; his ah se entreaties were 
becoming threats; his oaths were those of impatience 
as well as love; he was one moment on his knees in 

ssionate entreaty, and the next he had seized her 
in his arms, threatening the extremity of violence— 
when one of those gusts of passion was interrupted 
by a sudden and violent ringing of bells. ‘This was 
immediately succeeded by the opening and shutting 
of the doors, and by a bustle which was heard even 
above the storm. rd Orville, however, well eon. 
vineed that none of Mrs. Wheeler’s household would 
venture near the apartment of Agnese, again seized 
her in his arms, when the door of the dressing-room 
was suddenly burst open, and Lord Arlington rushed 
into the apartment, breathless with anxiety, impe 
tience and horror. 

With a momentary renewal of his former strength, 
he dashed Orville aside, as he exclaimed, ‘Orville, 
villain, desist!”? He could articulate no more. Or- 
ville, surprised at the sudden and unexpected a 
rey of Arlington, had almost relinquished his 

old of Agnese; but roused by the blow, and stung 
to madness at the idea of losing the fruits of his vil- 
lany, he by one effort again released Agnese irom 
the convulsive grasp of Arlington, to whom she 
clung for protection, and would most likely have 
felled her deliverer to the ground, had he not been 
prevented by the sudden discharge of one of the pis- 
tols with which Lord Arlington Bad armed himself, 
and the contents of which lodged in his breast. Or- 
ville’s hand relaxed its hold; his eyes swam in dizzi- 
ness; he reeled backwards, and exclaiming, ** Are 
lington, madman, you have murdered me!” sunk on 
a seat that was near him. 

Agnese, unconscious of every thing but her escape, 
still clung to Arlington; all her former dislike of 
him subsiding in comparison of the terror she had 
felt atthe attack of Lord Orville, and at the joy she 
experienced at her unexpected delivery. At this 
moment Lady Orville entered, followed by Mrs. 
Wheeler; she had heard the report of the pistol as 
she entered the house, and sceing the state of Lord 
Orville, who appeared to be dying, and the weapon 
lying upon the floor, she rushed to his assistance. 
Lord Orville looked on her for a moment, and faint- 
ed from loss of blood; Mrs. Wheeler despatched ser- 
vanis for medical aid, and immediately applied her- 
self to staunch the blood, while Lady Orville exelaim- 
ed, 
“Oh, Orville! my son, my son! look up!—it is 
your mother calls. ‘Then suddenly addressing Ar- 
lington, and in her agony losingall sense of shame, 
all recollections of prudence, she said, ‘*Look here; 
behold another victim of you licentious passions! 
Arlington, you are the murderer of your own son!” 

Arlington’s accusing conscience told him that this 
might be too true, and shuddering at the preeipice 
of crime on which his own villany had placed his 
children, as well as shrinking from the spirit he hu! 


tention to Orville, who began to give some signs i 
life, to bear Agnese from the scene of horror; and 
placing her in the carriage, immediately ordered it 
to Lady Emily Hartley’s, to whose care he deter- 
mined to confide his child. Quite unconscious, in 
his agitation, of the impropriety of raising the Hart- 
ley family at such an hour, he drove directly to the 
door, feeling that his strength was becoming much 
exhausted, that if the remainder of his task were 
not performed immediately it might not be perform- 
ed at all; for he was sensible that his late agitation 
had been two great for his enfeebled frame, and he 
had the greatest difficulty to continue the exeriion 


upon. His eye, to Agnese’s apprehension, glared | and energy of his minc long enough w reach Hart 


ley-house. 

Raising the servants, he entreated an intervie’ 
with Lady Emily. It was granted as fast as shi: 
could herself ready to receive him in her drese 
ing-room, and he had scarecly confided to her the 
discovery he had so lately and so providentiall! 
made, and seen his child clasped in the materual 
embrace of her mother’s earliest friend, betore, 
overcome by the exertion he had undergone, te 
blood rushed to his head, and Arlington fell in a ‘i 
upon the floor. 

Medical assistance was of course instantly procu” 
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ed; but though immediate death was prevented, Lord 
Arlington ouly recovered the few days that remained 
to him of life, to be the victim of mental alienation. 
Scenes of horror seemed perpetually present to his 
jmaginations he groaned with internal agony, or 
sarted with apprehension at some terrific vision. — 
In the language he uttered that could be understood, 

rayers were mingled with curses, blasphemy with 
fis calls for merey. He cried perpetually for water 
—ice—ice—cold water, to quench the fire in his 
heart and brain; and no one approached him whom 
he did not accuse of heaping burning ccals upon 
jishead. When exhaustion prevented his erying 
aloud, the internal workings of his agony could be 
discovered by the restless eye, or the fixed look of 
horror with which he appeared to gaze upon some 
dreaded object; and during the remaining period of 
existence his eyes never closed till they were closed 
for ever, on the third day after the attack, when he 
yielded to the power of death amid appalling shrieks 
of agony, in which he cried—‘‘save me, save me— 
he comes—Death—hell—I will not die! 1 will not 
die!” and he expired with these words upon his lips. 


The working men of Philadelphia held a public 
meeting at the Military Hall on Friday last, for 
the purpose of devising suitable measures for com- 
memorating the triumph of civil and religious liberty 
effected principally by their brethren in Paris. Up- 
wards of five hundred persons were present. A set 
of spirited resolutions were adopted, and the entire 
proceedings of the meeting were such as to reflect 
great credit on the principles and sympathies of that 
class of our fellow citizens. 

In the afternoon of the subsequent day, a town 
meeting for the same purpose was held at the Court 
Room, corner of Sixth and Chesnut streets. The 
meeting was large, and resolutions were adopted of 
a similar tenor with those of the working men of the 
preceding day. 


TueaTRricaL.—The theatres for the past week 
have been well attended. At the Chesnut street 
establishment the French troupe have been deserv- 
edly successful. At the Arch street theatre young 
Kean has attracted crowded houses. He certainly 
possesses many of the attributes of a first rate per- 
former. His voice is not powerful, neither has he 
as much fire and energy as his father, but he con- 
ceives characters with judgment, appears familiar 
with the stage, and his manner throughout, evinces 
much propriety. His acting is natural and judicious, 
and his success, so far as Philadelphia criticism de- 
cides it, certain.—At the Walnut street theatre Mr. 
and Mrs. Plumer and Mr. Palmer have been the 
attractions. Each of them are deserving, but nei- 
ther of them remarkably so. 

Forrest has been playing with success at the Park 
theatre. We should like to see young Kean and 
him play in the same piece—Othello, for example. 
It would be a dramatic treat well appreciated by the 
public. 

Pearson and Scott, both natives of this city, are 
doing well at the Tremont theatre, Boston. 


France.—The French revolution appears to have 
been accomplished, and in such a manner as searcely 
toleave any thing to be wished by republicans. We 
rejoice the more at the result of this revolution be- 
cause it has been effected promptly, courageously, 
and with moderation, by the French people, with- 
out any resort to foreign aid; and although the ap- 
pointment of Clausel, one of the principal of Napo- 
leon’s generals, to the command of the army of 
Algiers, with the reorganization of the National 


in Portugal is virtually terminated. France will no 
longer permit an usurper to trample over the Portu» 
guese, and the constitution of Mr. Canning will be 
adopted with acclamation. The king of Prussia must 
no longer delay to give that charter which has been 
promised, but withheld for fifteen years. Poland 
must become an independent government; Greece 
rust choose her own form of government; the mo~ 
narch of the Pays Bas must yield to all the just de+ 
mands of his Flemish subjects; and Turkey, in 
Europe and Asia, will no longer be exposed to inva- 
sion and subjugation by Russia.” 


THE PARISIAN PRESS. 

On the 3d of August, the French chambers of 
peers and deputies met to deliberate on the form of 
government which would best suit France under ex- 
isting circumstances, and to create a king for the 
French people, if a constitutional monarchy should 
be adopted. The Parisian Press, the day after, be- 
fore any thing was determined, alarmed at the idea 
of an adherence to the old charter, and not pleased 
with the opening speech of the Duke of Orleans as 
lieutenant general, stepped forward, and, with its 
usual intrepidity and talent, entered its bold and en- 
lightened protest against the course which, it then 
apprehended, would be pursued vy the legislative 
body. We select one article as a specimen of the 
invaluable spirit of the Parisian Journals. 


From the Paris Times, August 4. 

The speech of the Lieutenant General of the 
kingdom is now before us; we have read it over and 
over again, and it is necessary to call to mind, con- 
stitutionally, that it is the production the Provision- 
al Ministry. 

In order to consider it properly, let us carry our 
recollection back to Sunday, the 25th of July. Let 
us suppose that on that day, Charles X., conceding 
to the importunities of enlightened and timid men, 
had consented to a change of Ministers, in order to 
tranquillize public feeling—that he had chosen his 
new counsellors from the ranks of the two centres— 
that his Ministry, timorous and conciliatory, artfully 
availing themselves of the species of satisfaction given 
to the public mind, had assembled the Chambers on 
the 3d of August, and had announced to them in an 
opening speech, concessions as limited as they are 
practicable—we should then have promised ourselves 
what is now promised to us:—the organization of the 
National Guards, the application of the Jury to ac- 
tions against the Press, the formation of governments 
for departments and communes, and.a satisfactory 
interpretation of the 14th article of the Charter, re- 
specting which France has been in a state of uneasi- 
ness for these eleven months past. 

To such a timid speech, the chamber would have 
replied by making larger demands; it would have 
obtained, previous to voting the budget, other laws 
of reparation; it would have fortified the ministry by 
more energetic selections; it would especially have 
announced for the ensuing year more extensive exi- 
gencies. The Ministers of Charles X. would have 
undertaken such engagements, and would have been 
obliged to fufil them. 

Well! let us consider the days, the months, the 
years, the centuries which have intervened between 
the 26th of July, and the 3d of August; let us con- 
sider the claims which have been discharged, the ser- 
vices rendered, the conquests achieved, the dangers, 
the battles, the sacrifices, the deaths! Was this the 
end in view? Are these the results? The tri-colour- 
ed flag; 100,000 men in arms, who have saved the 
country and pacified the capital; so many heroic acts 
of devotion; the overturning of a dynasty:—are all 
these circumstances to give France no other benefit 
than the trifling advantages she would have obtained 
from a slight modification of the Cabinct under the 
| reign of Charles and the white flag, in perfect peace 
and tranquillity, without the least inconvenience to any 
one, except seven individuals making way for seven 
others? 


Guard, may have somewhat of a military appear- 


ance, there is nothing to induce the opinion, that 
the French wish to carry their conquest to the sup- 
pression of any other auti-republican monarchy than 
theirown. Some of the London newspapers appear 
to rejoice more at the effects of this revolution than 
many journals of this republican country. Whata 
victory has been achieved, says the London Chroni- 
ele, “* What an example to the nations! Cold must 
be the bosoms that this example will not warm. 


There is not a tyrant in Europe, on the other hand, 


Who will not feel his power shaken by the victory of 
Paris. It banishes despondency from the nations— 
it teaches them that a nation has only to will its free- 
dom to be free. A new era in the history of the 
world has now commenced. Spain will shake off 
the tyranny of the priests, the inquisition, and Fer- 
dinand. And the Austrian states of Italy, and Na- 
ples will demand justice and freedom, and will ob- 
tain all theyedn require. The reign of Don Miguel 


| People say with emotion, with wonder, that our 
descendants in the next generation will scarcely be- 
| lieve the transactions of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
| July; we add with grief, the 3d of August. 

We are good citizens, we have proved ourselves 
so, in the moment of danger, at the risk of our life. 
We cannot, therefore, be suspected of a wish to pro- 
long disorder, to desire anarchy, or to refuse our 
support toa prudent Government. Our opinions, 
which are well known and plainly stated under 
Charles X. as they are under the existing regime, 
will protect us equally from any charges of republi- 
canism. We are advocates of order and liberty, of 
| peace and law, and of a constitutional Government. 
_ We have cried for it in the midst of the artillery of 
the Swiss and the muskets of the youth of France. 
But we wish for it—boldly, freely resolutely; and we 
cannot conceive that a national impulse so vast, so 
pure as that which has excited the admiration of Eu- 
| rope, should end only in the concession of two or 
three laws, less important than those we obtained in 
_the session of 1828, respecting the Press and the 

electoral lists. 

What did they give us that we did not possess 
prior to the 29th of July? The organization of 
the National Guards’—They organized themselves, 


without permission; they who triumphed by their 
means know the fact. The application of the Jury 
to proseeutions of the press?’—A Jury of 100,000 men 
has set at liberty those who were convicted of such 
offences, and has participated in the crime which we 
committed on the 27th, with our presses, against ty- 
ranuy. Goveruments of departments and communes? 
They are already formed every where, without your 
law. ‘The revision of the 14th article?—It has been 
revised by the people—it has been expunged by their 
blood—it has been buried beneath the wooden cross 
which covers the relics in the square of the Louvre. 

And this is all which the 3d of August has given 
usas the reward of our victory! ‘hese are our 
spoils—these are our crowns! ‘They give us what 
we have conquered! ‘They leave us ** ‘lhe Charter,” 
that is, the double vote, the septenniality, a privi- 
leged relsgion, the initiative, exclusive of the throne; 
the right of peace and war reserved to the throne, 
the date of twenty-five years of the charters its pre- 
amble; its signature; and forty years and 1,000 franes 
of eligibility; the laws of the empire; two or three 
classes of nobility; and the unlimited caprice which 
makes Peers of France! 

Thus, whilst in the great national movement which 
in two days overturned eight centuries, the people dis- 
dained, amicst the immense spoils around them, to 
lay their hands upon any thing, because they sought 
amongst the ruins only glory, peace, and liberty, 
they find nothing buta few emendations of that char- 
ter from whence so many mischiefs have emanated. 

Prince, your early deeds were national; your ex- 
pressions, a few days back, were French! You have 
remained for forty years uncorrupted! Suffer not 
those to approach you who would offer you the re- 
mains of that incense which they burned, eight days 
sinee, for another, and who have nothing better to 
give you than the plans they submitted to Charles 
X. Have you nota different mission, origin, and 
end? They deceive you, and no one can now be ig- 
norant of the consequences of being deceived! What 
weakness to reckon as anything two insignificant ab- 
dications! Still weaker is it to endeavour to illegi- 
timatize an infant yet more insignificaat! ‘hey are 
dethrened, they have not abdicated! There 1s no 
necessity for you to establish ie title upon the 
rightdivine. You ought to be the choice of the peo- 
ple. The contract with the fallen branch cannot, 
therefore, be yours with us; we want an entirely new 
one! 

Ministerialism already approaches; the air of the 
Court will soon surround you; the spirit of party 
will be alive. Repel all these. Behold what mad- 
ness the pestiferous atmosphere of power creates at 
Rambouilliet, after occasioning so many illusions at 
St. Cloud! Lieutenant General of the people! ful- 
fil their wishes, and you will become as great as we 
shall be free. 

Once more this style is authorized. We will speak 
to-morrow as we spoke yesterday; for we desire no 
other fruit of our victory than the liberty of our 
country. 


The following paragraph from the letter of a cor- 
respondent of the New York Albion, affords a brief 
but impressive description of some of the scenes in 
Paris, during the ‘three days of blood.” 


‘The day and the firing grew intensely hot toge- 
ther. About two o’clock, | was in the Marehe aux 
Fleurs. A cannon charged with grape-shop, sta- 
tioned on the neighbouring bridge, was raking the 
quay and the strect adjacent. ‘Lhe troops suflered 
in turn; several of the guards were led otf killed or 
wounded. Unlucky bourgeois, who ventured iuto 
places exposed to the fire, suffered for their temeri- 
ty. L saw a student-looking person, who was quietly 
walking the quay with folded arms, struck dead by 
a shot from the other side of the river. | At the cor- 
ner of the street where I had posted myself, lay an 
old man, with his back to the wall, apparently 
asleep. 1 wondered to see him rest thus composedly 
in the midst of the loudest discharges of musketry 
Lever heard. I looked—a fatal wound was gaping 
in his breast, and the blood bubbled up—he was 
dead. About this time Ll saw perpetrated an act of 
deliberate murder. On the Petit Point, near Notre 
Dame, is a sort of guard-house, where were assem- 
bled a party of disarmed soldiers, conversing quiet- 
ly together. I had stopped a moment to gather what 
were their feclings on the occasion. One of them 
was saying, that he, for one, would never fire where 
he migit have the oie 4 to hit his own father 
or his own brother. | had not moved far, when 
something behind drawing my attention, I saw three 
armed and ill-looking figures on the bridge, one of 
whom was in the act of adjusting his piece at the 
party I had left: he Sred and made off. The people 
ran together to the spot; and asI got up, they were 
carrying off, dead, the poor fellow whom I had heard 
the moment before express himself so humanely. 
The villain who thus in cold blood murdered a me- 
ritorious soldier-citizen, was one of the few armed 
people I saw moving about in the quarters unattack- 
ed. The inhabitants for the most part stood with 
folded arms and pale faces, listening to the repeated 
bursts of fire-arms and explosions of artillery, that 
seemed to threaten the subversion of the city. Oc- 
easionally an honest man, with a musket on his 
shoulder, was heard indignantly exclaiming— 
‘Three days ago, and all was peace; we had trade, 
commeree, security—the elections over—the cham- 
bers on the point of meeting—every where obedience 
to government: and now”—the loud roar of a can- 


non filled up the pause, and answered more empha- 
tically 


SELECTIONS. 


NARRATIVE OF A MARINER LEFT ON 
AN ISLAND IN THE PACIFIC. 


Early in the year 1825, the subject of the narrative 
was, at the age of seventeen, by one of the freaks of 
fortune placed on board a ship employed in the 
South Sea Fishery. The ship being in the latitude 
of the Gallapagos, a group of islands situated about 
two hundred miles west of Peru, she directed her 
course towards them for the purpose of obtaining 
wood and water; here they found an American bri 
which had arrived there, a day or two previous, with 
the same intention. ‘They came to an anchor front+ 
ing a sandy beach of no very great extent, with high 
hills, and lofty woods terminating the prospect; the 
inland parts at a little distance seemed impracti- 
cable from the great thickness of the forests. At 
2 P. M. anumber of hands were despatched on shore 
in the long boat, but not meeting with so desirable 
a place for watering as they expected, some of the 
men entered the woods in search of the ‘** Quick 
freshes,” while others proceeded along the shore to 
find one less objectionable. Of the former party was 
young Lord, and whether he was led on by destiny, 
wildness, or want of caution, it so happened that he 
got separated from the rest, and entered quite un- 
consciously into the thickest part of the country.— 
Having wandered on in this wild labyrinth for near- 
ly two hours, and not finding any water, nor bein 
able to knock down any of the birds which he occa- 
sionally disturbed, and chased from among the wild 
furze and thickets, he began to think of returning, 
not apprehending any more difficulty of egress thau 
he had met with on entering. Being perfectly satis- 
fied in his own mind that he was proceeding in the 
direction for the ship, he steadfastly pursued the 
path he had chosen; evening, however, began to wrap 
the forest in a deeper gloom, and only just sufficient 
light remained to show him that he had arrived at a 
place clothed with some very fine trees, beyond 
which the woods grew so thick as to render them 
completely impassable. The fact now first flashed 
upon him, that he had proceeded in all probability 
some miles into the interior. Our youth was a cha- 
racter of much pleasantry and good humour, blended 
with a determined spirit, and resolution greatly su- 
perior to most boys of his age; to those qualities in 
alter years, may be attributed his saving the life of a 
boy who fell overboard from one of his Majesty’s 
ships at Plymouth, and the promptitude and activity 
he displayed on another occasion, when a sailor fell 
from the fore-yard into the sea, which procured for 
him the highest commendation of his superior offi- 
cers, with a certificate of the circumstance from his 
gallant commander. But to resume, the certainty 
of having lost himself did not appear to him to be a 
act of great importance, and with a buoyancy 
of spirit he determined to pass the night in the woods, 
not doubting that on the morrow, he should readily 
find his way back to the vessel. In this comfortable 
hope, after having fortified himself with a good 
drink of water, froma spring just at hand, he as- 
cended one of the trees: and, here, notwithstandin 
the loud screaming of the nightbird,and the continu 
whoopings of innumerable owls, ‘‘ making night 
hideous,” worn out by fatigue and watching, he slept 
till morning. 

It may be imagined that at the first glimpse of 
day-break, he was not a little anxious to get out of 
the wood, an anxiety increased by his experiencing 
that uneasy sensation which too long a fast is apt to 
produce. For some hours he wandered about in the 
iutricacies of this wild uninhabited spot, supported 
in the hope, as he advanced, that his toils were near 
their termination, Often did he listen in breathless 
attention to catch the sound of any signal gun to 
guide his footsteps, and often did he shout in ex- 
pectation of being heard by those who might have 
been despatched in search of him. He ascended at 
intervals any high tree that he met with in his pro- 
gress, but found his view constantly intercepted by 
torests and elevated hills wooded to their summits, 
tlunger now pointed to him the necessity of seeking 
some meaus of subsistence; he accordingly prepar- 
ed with his knife a formidable bludgeon, determin- 
ed to knock on the head, if an opportnnity offered, 
either biped or quadruped; and scarcely had an 
hour passed when he was startled by a rustling 
among the underwood, and he expected some kind 
ef animal to sally forth, but he was surprised to see 
what in reality was neither one nor the other, for a 
large black snake glided out from its concealment 
and raised its beac, ** nimble in threat,” at his a 
proach. dlaving got within range of his stiek, he 
uumediately rapped” at the coxcomb,” 
whereupon it rolled itself up, and after a few twists - 
and twirls remained quite stationary, with its forked 
tongue thrust out of its mouth. Although he had 
fasted a long time, yet his panyee had not as yet be- 
came so importunate as not to be resisted; otherwise 
he might have ventured upon a feed of this reptile, 
but his attention was diverted trom the snake by the 
conviction of more dangers and difficulties. In this 
desolate situation night again overtook him, and al- 
though the climate of the island, notwithstanding its 
latitude, is generally mild, and the middle of the 
day pleasantly warm, yet the mornings and evenings 
are rather cold; cosequently he had to a 


against both cold aud hunger without any apparent 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


remedy. The simple circumstance of having met 
with a snake in the day did not seem of much conse- 
quence, but the idea of meeting one in the night, oc- 
casioned by his hearing those peculiar noises usually 
made by them at this period, alarmed his imagina- 
tion, and kept up a continual anxiety. ‘here being 
some small springs which ran meandering throug!) 
the woods, he was notin want of water, and after im- 
bibing a sufficient quantity, he thought it adviseable 
to lay aside all further attempts for that day; he 
therefore ascended a tree, and having eaten some of 
the leaves, which in a degree alleviated his hunger, 
there remained during the obscurity of a night in- 
tensely dark, with his spirits ‘‘ down at Zero,” for 
he now began to fear that the ship would sail with- 
out him, and the apprehension of such an occurrence 
with all its terrors rushed upon his faney; his situa- 
tion appeared so hopeless, that he passed a sleepless 
and desponding night, the same noises being kept up 
in the woods which convinced him that many birds 
of prey existed upon the island. When day began 
to appear, he descended from the tree, and had not 
gone many paces when he perceivéd a large owl 
perched, with the most imperturbable gravity, upon 
a low bough, with its large eyes intently fixed upon 
him, but as if unconscious of his appearance. He 
very quietly approached near enough to testify his 
joy at their meeting by instantly knocking it on the 
bead and thus he had the good fortune to provide 
himself with a breakfast. Not willing to waste time 
in useless attempts to obtain a fire (for the day pre- 
vious his endeavours had been unavailing, ) he in- 
stantly set to work to allay the cravings of hunger; 
but from the difficulty of plucking off the feathers, 
and the shrivelled and yellow appearance of the 
skin, he had reason to conclude that it had been a 
tenant of the island, and had been guilty of seream- 
ing and whooping about the forest for at least half a 
century. Having eaten a sufficiency of this carrion, 
which left his mouth as bitter as wormwood, he set 
out with a determination of moving in a right line, 
which could not fail of bringing him to the sea shore 
at some part of the island. ‘Towards evening he was 
seized with a most painful sickness, and felt cold 
and disheartened; he had not seen during the day 
any four-footed animal. 

The night set in dark and rainy, and he took up 
hisquarters at the base of a mountain, determined to 
ascend to the summit in the morning, in the hope of 
gaining a view of the sea; but the frst thing he did 
was to shelter himself in one of the low trees which 
had the thickest foliage, and which proved in some 
measure a defence against the tempestuous weather 
which now set in; the rain fell in torrents, and he 
might truly have said, ‘* Here’s a night pities neither 
wise men nor fools!” In this dismal situation he fell 
asleep; and on awakening found himself in a very 
feeble condition and completely wet through. ‘To- 
wards morning the weather cleared up, and he pro- 
ceeded with no very great expedition to climb the 
mountain, for his strength was nearly exhausted; 


ly despatched, and the flesh agreeing with his sto- 
mach renovated his strength; he was soon afterwards 
enabled to return to the place where he had left the 
seal, which he forthwith cut up into long strips, and 
laying them upon the sand, left them to dry, intend- 
ing to try another piece for breakfast in the morn- 
ing, the remains of the turpin sufficing only for that 
evening. 

in this manner he existed for some days, sleeping 


in the woods at night and roving abroad in the day; 


but the supply of seals at last failed him, nor had he 
an opportunity of recruiting his stock, neither eould 


; he find any turpin, and starvation began once more 


to stare him in the face. It happened, very lackily 
for him, that the weather was particularly pleasant, 
and he often refreshed himself with a sleep on the 
warm sand; a gun would have been the means of 
supplying him with plenty of water fowl, and he 
often had the vexation of seeing quantities of such 
birds fly past him with impunity. One morning 
when he had wandered some distance, allaying his 
appetite with whatever he could find upon the coast, 
he sank down beside a small bank quite exhausted, 
where he must have slept some hours. On awaking, 
he found that he had overlaid a snake; its species was 
different from the one he had killed in the woods 
and of a less size; it was not quite dead; the unex- 
pected occurrence not a little startled him, and plac- 
ing his stick under its speckled belly, he tossed it 
into the sea. He had not the good fortune, with all 


his industry, to meet with any provision, he there- 
fore crawled back to the bay. As soon as the morn- 

ing arrived, which was very serene and pleasant, 
| he sauntered along, but with the same want of suc- 
cess as On the foregoing day, nothing could he find 
to recruit his strength, which now became serious- 
ly impaired, not only from the deprivation, but the 
quality of food which he had been obliged to eat. 
‘the morning being very far advanced and the sun 
pleasantly warm, he threw himself, or rather fell 
down upon the shore, and betook himself to his usual 
recipe for hunger, which was going to sleep. 

It would require a much more able pen than the 
writer’s to express the surprise of our hero on awak- 
ing; his eyes fixed on, not **a lovely female face 
of seventeen,” but the amphibious and black bully 
head of a large seal, who, like himself, was basking 
in the sun and enjoying asound sleep; it had taken 
up its situation, singular as it may appear, almost 
within the grasp of our famished Crusoe. Astonish- 
ed (as every one so situated would have been) at the 
companionable qualities displayed by his unctuous 
friend, for ‘*misery acquaintsa man with strange 
bed-fellows,”’ he raised himself up and gazed perfect- 
ly panic-struck on the uncouth monster, who sound- 
ly reposed (no doubt after his fatigue and repletion 
sub aqua) with the utmost tranquillity. From what 
has been related, it will not be unreasonably conclud- 
ed that poor Lord was not at this time very strong, 
but it cannot be doubted that had he happened to have 


his club by his side, he would have given the seal a 


after great exertion he succeeded in gaining the top, | tolerable hard smash on the figure-head, which in all 


and with great joy found that it commanded a view 
of the anchorage; but he also made another discovery, 
which, in its event, threatened to prove more fatal 
to this unfortunate youth than all his former adven- 
tures: the ship to which he belonged bad put to sea, 
and the American brig was at that moment loosening 
her sails. The distance from the place where he 
stood to the sea beach, was at least three miles; and 


‘ however rejoiced and gratified he might have been 


at the sight of the American, the well-known signal 
warned him that nota moment was to be lost in 
making a last effort to hail her before she got under 
weigh. The perfect hopelessness of all succour, 
should she sail before he could arrive at the beach, 
rendered him desperate, and he rushed down the 
mountain, sick, dizzy, and faint, his limbs with dif- 
ficulty performing their office; he succeeded after 
nearly two hours of great fatigue and difficulty in 
reaching the bay where he first landed; but what was 
his horror on beholding the white sails of the Ameri- 
can brig dwindled to a mere speck on the horizon! 
Our youth was naturally of an almost unconquera- 
ble spirit, but when this last and only chance had 
failed him, the hopelessness of being rescued, shot 
like an arrow through his heart, he fell down in 
agony upon the sand, which he grasped in an agitat- 
ed spasm. Here he lay until the day was pretty far 
advanced, On recovering a little, the want of food 
beeame insupportable; he now hobbled along shore 
in search of shell-fish, but was obliged to put up with 
no better repast than what some sea-weed and wild 
shrubs afforded. He sheltered himself this night in 
the woods which skirted the sea, and in the morning 
returned to the task of procuring subsistence. With 
this intent he walked along the beach, and at a rocky 
part of the shore he perceived several seals, some of 
them were reposing on the sand, while others lay 
upon the rocks. Approaching very silently, and se- 
lecting one whose head presented a fair mark, he 
with a few blows secured the prize. Had be been 
able to have made a fire he possibly might have 
dined very sumptuously off this animal, but as that 
was impossible, he proceeded to cut it up, and se- 
lecting a piece of the liver, ate it ravenously; this he 
had no sooner done than he was seized with exces- 
sive sickness, which affected him so much, that he 
was obliged to lay upon the sand for a length of time 
completely exhausted. In a short time, however, 
having refreshed himself with some water, he again 
ursued his path along shore, when by great good 
lortnii he fell in with a turpin;* this he also quick- 


* Terrapin, a gigantic species of Tortoise, which 


probability would have rendered it still mere comatose 
and prevented a deal of trouble; butunfortunately he 
had let fall his weapon about twenty paces before he 
sank down upon the shore, and feared that if he got 
up to fetch it, he might disturb the gentle slum- 
bers of his reposing companion, and thereby be pre- 
vented from again converting (notwithstanding his 
former loathing) part of its liver and blubber to his 
own accommodation and enjoyment. He therefore 
relinquished all idea of regaining his club, and de- 
termined on commencing an attack with his knife, 
although fearful from its bluntness that it would not 
prove a very formidable weapon. However, he darted 
suddenly upon it,and driving the knife with all his force 
at its throat, succeeded in ‘* drawing first blood,” and 
also of encircling the seal in his arms and legs, 
roijing the creature over and over; it made the most 
desperate efforts to escape, and practised sundry tip 
flaps and tourbillons, blowings and sniffings; still he 
succeeded in holding on its greasy carcass, with as 
much affection as ever the old man of the forest did 
about the neck of our old acquaintance Sinbad the 
Sailor. There is nothing so indispensably requisite 
tor the establishment of good stamina as good living; 
and it therefore will not be wondered at, that he of 
the club found himself, after a few rolls and tumbles, 
in what is called bad condition, and getting the worse 
of the fight, and that he also began to snitf and blow 
with almost as much fury as his antagonist. ‘The 
seal appeared to have a great affection for the water, 
while Lord wished to keep it a short time on land; 
they therefore struggled for the mastery, but the seal 
was too strong in despite of all he could effect, and 
they both rolled into the sea. This certainly inereas- 
ed the odds against the capture; the animal seemed 
to redouble its struggles at this advantage. Al- 
though nearly half drowned, our hero made a last at- 
tempt, by rising on his feet, to drag his slippery seal- 
ship again on shore, but he was too much exhausted. 

Vexed and confounded at the eseape of his prey, 
the more so when he found his hands much lacerated 
in the encounter, he crawled on shore, where he 
luckily recovered his knife, which he had dropped on 
the spot where they floundered. As he did not ex- 
pect another visit from zhis animal, he picked up his 
club, and began to pursue his road back, benumbed 
with cold, and much reduced by the heavy fatigue of 
the day; he had not gone half a mile, when, to his 
great joy, he beheld a tolerably large turpin moving 


are in great abundance on the Gallapagos, and where 
they attain a aod size than probably any other part 
of the world,—Ep, 


up from the sea towards the woods. Exerting his 
utmost strength, he was so successful as to arrive in 
sufficient time to intercept its retreat, and he pro- 
ceeded to despatch it without delay, It must be con- 
fessed that this supply came very opportunely, for 
he was more dead than alive, and after this meal 
(which lasted a considerable time) he found himself 
so much the better, that he reached the tree, where 
he always put up for the night, when he composed 
himself to rest, and slept without disturbance. ‘The 
next morning he finished the remains of the turpin, 
and he then mustered up resolution to enter the fo- 
rest, in order to keep a look-out from the mountain 
from whence he had beheld the American ship pre- 
pare for sailing. He succeeded in gaining the sum- 
mit without much difficulty as he could perceive it 
from the beach; here he remained all this day view- 
ing the distant horizon, but nv sail appeared, and the 
night passed heavily. About the middle of the next 
day, he was obliged by hunger to return to the beach, 
the island being destitute of berries or fruits. 

In this manner he subsisted till the morning of | 
the twenty-first day, which found him on the top of 
the mountain, reduced to the greatest extremity, and 
more like an apparition than a human being; ‘‘sharp 
misery had worn him to the bone,” and he expected 
to die very shortly. As his eye wandered round the 
glittering expanse, he thought he distinguished in 
the extreme distance a dark speck, which he took to 
be a sail. He gazed at it most intensely, but it did 
not seem to move, and he coneluded it was a rock; 
in order to be convinced he lay down, and brought 
the stem of a small tree to bear upon the distant ob- 
ject, which he now perceived moved along the level 
horizon. It must be a ship, but she was passing the 
island, and he kept anxiously looking, in the ex- 
pectation of her fading from his view. Ina short 
time she loomed larger, and he could now perceive 
her to be a vessel of some size, but his heart sank 
within him when he observed soon afterwards that 
she hauled her wind, and stood away upon a dif- 
ferent tack. In about half an hour she tacked again, 
and it now became evident that she was making for 
the island, as she stood directly in for the bay. The 
extreme joy of the poor sufferer at this weleome 
sight broke out in sundry raptures and transports. 
He rushed down the mountain with such little cau- 
tion, that he stumbled over the broken rocks, and 
pitched headlong down the broken and rugged de- 
scent. This fall almost rendered him helpless; he 
received a severe cut above the ancle, besides other 
bad contusions, but the idea of losing this only 
chance inspired him with fresh energy, and he made 
his way down, after many painful efforts, staggering 
from the woods upon the sea shore, and when he be- 
held the ship come fairly into the bay, and anchor, 
a boat hoisted out, and pull with long and rapid 
strokes towards him, he fell overpowered upon the 
sand. 

On the boat reaching the shore, the poor fellow 
appeared at his last gasp, and all he could articulate 
was ** water, water!” One of the sailors brought 
some in acan, and suffered him to drink his fill; soon 
afterwards he again swooned away, and in this state 
they carried him alongside, where he became sensi- 
ble, but unable either to speak or move. His help- 
less condition rendered it necessary to hoist him on 
board. Nothing could exceed the kind and humane 
treatment which he received from Captain Cook, 
and the surgeon of the ship, to whose skill and at- 
tention may be attributed his ultimate recovery, as 
from the grea! of water the sailor had suffered 
him to drink, (which the surgeon succeeded in dis- 
lodging from his stomach,) in his miserable and 
emaciated state, the medieal gentleman when he first 
saw him, had but faint hopes of his surviving; in- 
deed, this gentleman declared that he could not have 
lived upon the island many hours longer. In a short 
time he was well enough to leave his cot, when he 
was informed by Captain Cook, that about a week’s 
sail from the he had luckily fallen in 
with the ship by which Lord had been left, when the 
master told him, that a youth had been missed, and 
was left upon the island; this induced the Captain to 
bear up for the place, otherwise he had no intention 
of making it. 

This individual is at present master’s assistant on 
board his Majesty’s ship Druid. 


CHARACTER OF AN HETRESS., 

Louisa Creswel, with a form and*eye and charms 
well calculated to inspire a passion and to harbour 
one, was decidedly ineapable, at least as yet, of the 
latter. Whims she had, and wishes, momentary pre- 
ferences, kindness, softness; but love she could net 
entertain. She could not feel it; and yet she made 
huge attempts thereat. She read of passion—the 
volumes of a novel, or of Byron, told what it was; 
she heard of affection, as what she should feel.— 
And yet she was incapable of even that secondary or 
artificial feeling, which even the coldest hearts ar- 
rive at. Such is the plain truth—a truth that no one 
who knew her suspected, and that indeed few, in 
this sage world, could believe true of any woman. 
Such a temperament in the common walks of life 
would have succeeded admirably; and such do, per- 
haps, bid fairer for happiness than warmer ones. 
For in such hearts, Hymen is apt to light up the flame 
that Cupid might have poked ahd puffed for ages at 
in vain. 

But, unfortunately, r Louisa was an heiress; 
she had the gift of thousands, sufficient to content 
and elevate, in a worldly sense, whomsoever she 


might select. She was gwod, too,—bonne, as the 


French say, which means more than good;—~and 
though despising neither rank nor title, she could 
have done without either. She wanted happiness, 
and had certainly, she thought, wherewithal to pur- 
chase or command it. ‘This rendered her, contrary 
to her nature, difficult to please; and she waived and 
put aside, with all the easy firmness and imperti- 
nence of an established beauty, the thick-coming ad- 
dresses of the common race of dandies. 

A man of humbler claims, though of no less pride, 
succeeded in making some impression. —Fitz-Erne 
was he. No personage was so uncommon, or more 
handsome; he was dark, reserved, susceptible, just 
the stuff for a hero,—and though never condescend- 
ing to be sentimental, or giving tokens of such facul- 
ty, yet he must be so. Now what had Louisa to do 
with sentiment, seeing she neither had, nor compre- 
hended it?) So it was! the incomprehensible had 
charms for her, and Fitz-Erne was smiled on. 

Fitz-Erne, on his part, if he had fixed upon one 
maxim in life, it was that of not being interested or 
ambitious in his loves. He had steeled his heart 
against high-born beauty; he meant, it seemed, highe 
born beauty with the pride and indifference of birth 
about it. But the said beauty, decked in smiles, in 
meaning smiles, acting kindness, looking preference, 
—for that he was not prepared. It perplexed, flat- 
tered, frightened him. Pride and vanity had a smart 
wrestle together within him; but the heels of pride 
were tripped up. He loved the lady for her charms, 
her heart. For him to have doubted that she had 
one, would have been infidel indeed. _Louisa’s eye, 
though generally languid, could yet light up. Her 
form and expression promised feeling, which pro- 
priety and good breeding, no doubt, concealed. And 
the said feeling and warmth which Fitz-Erne sup- 
posed in her, was more valuable in his eyes, because, 
like other charms, it lay veiled. Moreover, the 
beauty uttered no silliness—she had been too well 
bred. Temperament and education had endowed 
her with an apathy that was at once modish and con- 
venient, and rendered her fortunately contented with 
looking perfection, without encountering the more 
arduous attempt of speaking, or of acting it. 

Fitz-Erne, however, was mistrustful. His cha- 
racter, however, firm and decisive in all other con- 
siderations, was wavering and wayward in this, 
Pride checked him at one time, the bit of being ri- 
diculous another; suspicion would at times intrude, 
He was a suitor, after the fashion of Sheridan’s 
** Falkland,” except that his suspicions were of him- 
self, more than of his mistress, Miss Creswell grew 
soon weary of these tortuosities of sentiment. 
Though Fitz-Erne was of a sincerity in all these 
moods that actually put him to torture, still, as he 
externally covered all with the most smiling and 
easy air, his conduct naturally appeared to the lady 
as mystification,—as coquetry, in fine; which, in 
man, is the most despicable of all realities or ap- 
pearances. 

The explication of this conduct on the part of 
Fitz-Erne may appear hereafter. It of course alien- 
ated Miss Creswell. Why did she not listen to 
any one of the nobler or high-born suitors that at- 
tended her steps? She did not so, but met their 
approaches with coldness. Strange inconsistency of 
human nature! She sought a passion, who wag in- 
capable of feeling one, and would not be contented 
with less. Young Willoughby crossed her path, 
and the mixture of feeling and foppery that appeared 
in him charmed her. He possessed the mad gaiety 
of youth, while that of Fitz-Erne was of the manly 
and caustic kind. ‘Then he was frank, free, open, 
without a shadow of mistrust or of hidden thought. 
It was a relief to talk with him, after having con- 
versed with Fitz-Erne. And although the latter had 
put hiro on the first step in life, had impelled the first 
wing he raised therein, still that moment of success 
was sufficient for Willoughby. He kept the place 
that chance and Fitz-Erne had thrust him to, and 
took with happy audacity the station that it would 
have required some years’ experience naturally to 
have attained.— English at Home. 


A MELANCHOLY STORY. 


The following appalling story, from an ‘** Aceount 
of the great Floods of August, 1829, in Seotland, by 
Sir T. D. Lauder,” the Literary Gazette says, ‘*is 
worked up with all the fearful interest of a melo-dra- 
ma. 

The flood, both in the Spey and its tributary burn, 
was terrible at the village of Charlestown of Aber- 
Jour. On the 3d of August, Charles Cruickshanks, 
the innkeeper, had a party of friends in the house. 
There was no inebriety—but there was a fiddle; and 
what Scotsman is he who does not know that the 
well-jerked strains of a lively strathspey have a po 
tent spell in them that goes beyond even the witch- 
ery of the bowl?) On one who daily inhales the 
breezes from the musical stream that gives name to 
the measure the influence is powerful; and it was 
that day felt by Cruickshanks with a more than ordi 
nary degree of excitement, He was joyous to a pite 
that made his wife grave. I have alwaysioticed the 
pedestrian principles prevalentin these parts. Mrs 
Cruickshanks was deeply affected by her husband's 
unusual jollity. ‘* Surely my good man is daft the 
day,” said she gravely; ‘‘ I ne’er see him dance # 
sic arate. Lord grant that he binny fey!” 
the river began to rise rapidly in the evening, Cruick 
shanks, who had a quantity of wood iin neag the 
mouth of the burn, asked two of his neighbours 


James Stewart and James Mackerran,%to and 
sist him in dragging it out of the “ie hey ret 
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dily complied; and Cruickshanks getting on the loose 
ralt of wood, they followed him, and ‘id what they 
could in pushing and hauling the pieces of timber 
ashore, till the stream increased so much, that, with 
ope voice, they declared they would stay no longer, 
an, making a desperate effort, they plunged over- 
jad and reached the land with the greatest difficulty. 
They then tried all their eloquence to persuade 
Cruickshanks to come away—but he was a bold and 
experienced floater, and laughed at their fears; nay, 
so utterly reckless was oe that having now dimin- 
ished the erazy, ill-put-together raft he stood on, till 
it consisted of a few spars only, he employed himself 
in trying to catch and save some hay-cocks belonging 
to the clergyman, which were floating pasthim. But 
while his attention was so engaged, the flood was 
rapidly inereasing, till, at last, even his dauntless 
jvart became appalled at its magnitude and fury.— 
horse! a horse! !” he loudly and anxiously cried; 
“run for one of the minister’s horses, and ride with 
arope, else I must go with the stream.” He was 
juickly obeyed; but ere a horse arrived, the flood had 
rendered it impossible to approach him. 

Seeing that he must abandon all hope of help in 
that way, Cruickshanks was now seen, as if summon- 
ing.up all his resolution and presence of mind, to 
make the perilous — of dashing through the 
raging current with his frail and imperfect raft.— 
Grasping more firmly the iro: shod pole he held in 
his ‘tj called, in floater’s language, a sting, he 
shed resolutely into it; but he had hardly done so, 
when the violence of the water wrenched from his 
hold that which was all he had to depend on. A shriek 
burst from his friends as they beheld the wretch- 
ed raft dart off with him down the stream like an ar- 
row freed from the bowstring. But the mind of 
Cruickshanks was no common one to quail before the 
first approach of danger. He poised himself, and 
stood balanced, with determination and self-com- 
nad in his eyes, and no sound of fear or of complaint 
vas heard to come from him. 

At the point where the burn met the river in the 
ordinary state of both, there grew some trees, now 
surrounded by deep and strong currents, aud far from 
land. The raft took a direction towards one of these; 
aud seeing the wide and tumultuous waters of the 
Spey before him, in which there was no hope that 
his loosely connected logs could stick one moment 
together, i cooly prepared himself, and collecting 
all his force into one well-timed and well directed 
effort, he sprang, caught a tree, aud clung among its 
boughs, whilst the frail raft hurried away from un- 
der his foot, dashed into fragments, and seattered on 
the bosom of the waves. A shout of joy now arose 
from his anxious friends—for now they deemed him 
safe; but Ae uttered-no shout in return. Every nerve 
was strained to procure him help. ‘* A boat!” was 
the general ery, and some ran this way, and some 
that, to endeavour to procure one, 

It was now between seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening. A boat was speedily obtained from Mr. 
Gorden, of Aberlour; and though no one there was 
very expert in its use, it was quickly manned by peo- 


ple eager to save Cruickshanks from his perilous | 


situation. The current was too terrible about the 
wee to admit of their nearing it so as to take him di- 


—— 


time to time On the ears of his clustered friends, and 
rent the heart of his distracted wife. Ever and anon 
it came, and hoarser than before, and there was an 
occasional wildness in its note, and now and then a 
strange and clamorous repetition for a time, as if 
despair had inspired him with an unnatural evergy. 

ut the shouts became gradually shorter,—less 
audible and less frequent,—ull, at last, their eagerly 
listening ears could catch them no longer. ‘‘ Is he 
gone??? was the half whispered question they put to 
one another, and the smothered responses that were 
muttered around, but too plainly told how much the 
fears of all were in unison. **W hat was that?” cried 
his wife in delirious scream; ‘‘that was his whistle L 
heard!”? She said truly. A shrill whistle, such as 
that which is given with the fingers in the mouth, 
rose again over the loud din of the deluge, and the 
yelling of the storm. His voice was but cracked by 
his frequeut exertions to make it heard, and he had 
now resorted to an easier mode of transmitting to his 
friends the certainty of his safety. For sometime 
his unhappy wife drew hope from such considerations, 
but his whistles, as they came more loud and pro- 
longed, pierced the ears of his foreboding friends 
like the ill-omened ery of some warning spirit; and 
it may be matter of question, whether all believed 
that the sounds they heard were really mortal. Still 
they came louder and clearer for a brief space; but, 
at last, they were heard no more, save in his frantic 
wife’s fancy, who continued to start as if she still 
heard them, and to wander about, and to listen, when 
all but herself were satisfied that she could never 
hear them again. 

Wet and weary, and shivering with cold, was this 
miserable woman, when the tardy dawn of morning 
beheld her, straining her eye-balls ——— the im- 
perfect light to the trees where Cruickshanks had 
been last seen. ‘There was something there that look- 
ed like the figure of a man, and on that her eyes were 
fixed. But those around her saw, alas! too well, 
that what she fondly supposed to be her husband was 
but a bunch of wreck, gathered Ly the flood into one 
of the trees; for the one to which he clung had been 
swept away. The body of poor Cruickshanks was 
found in the afternoon of next day, on the Haugh of 
Dandaleith, some four or five miles below. As it 
had ever been his uniform practice to wind up his 
watch at night, and as it was discovered to be nearly 
full wound when it was taken from his pocket, the 
fact of his having self-possession enough to obey his 
usual custom under cireumstances so terrible, is as 
unquestionable as it is wonderful. It had stopped at 
a quarter of an hour past eleven o’clock, which would 
seem to fix that as the fatal moment when the tree 
was rentaway; for when that happened, his struggles 
amidst the raging waves of the Spey must have been 
few and short. 

When the men who had so unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed to save him were talking over the matter, and 
agrecing that no human help could have availed him, 
“Pm thingin’ I could ha’ ta’en him oot,” said a voice 
in the circle. All eyes were turned towards the 
speaker, and a general expression of contempt fol- 
lowed, for it was a boy of the name of John Rainey, 
| areputed idiot from the foot of Belrinnes, who spoke. 


“You!” cried a dozen voices at once, “‘what would 


rectly into the boat; but their object was to row 


through the smoother water to such a distance as | 


might enable them to throw arope to him, by which 
means they hoped to drag him to the boat. Fre- 
quently were they foiled, even by that which was 
considered as the gentler part of the stream—for it 
hurried them past the point whence we wished to 
make the cast of their rope, and compelled them to 
row up again by the side, to start on each fresh ad- 
venture. Often were they carried so much in the 
direction of the tree as to be compelled to exert all 
‘heir strength to pull themselves away from him 
they would have saved, that they might avoid the vor- 
tex that would have caught and swept them to de- 
struction. And often was poor Cruickslianks tanta- 
lized with the approach of help, which came but to 
add to the other miseries of his situation, that of the 
bitterest disappointment. Yet he bore all calmly. 
In the transient glimpses they had of him as they 
Were driven past him, they saw no blenching on his 
dauntless ecountenance,—they heard of no reproach, 
10 complaint, no sound, but an occasional short ex- 
camation of encouragement to persevere in their 
iriendly endeavours. 

But the evening wore on, and still they were not 
Successful. It seemed to them that something more 
(lan mere natural causes was operating against them, 
“tlis hour is come,” said they, as they regarded one 
‘nother with looks of awe; ‘‘our struggles are vain.” 
courage and the hope which had.hitherto sup- 
ported thera began to fail, and the descending shades 
of night extinguished the last feeble sparks of both, 
and put an end’ to their endeavours. Faney alone 
cau picture the horrors that must have erept on the 
Ufortunate man, as, amidst the impenetrable dark- 
hess which now prevailed, he became aware of the 
Continued inerease of the flood that roared around 
him, by its gradual advance towards his feet, whilst 


A the rain and the tempest continued to beat more and 


more dreadfully upon him, “Phat these were long 
ineffectual in shaking his collected mind, we know 
trom the fact, afterwards ascertained, that he actually 
Wound up his wateh, while in this dreadful situation. 
But, hearing no more the oceasional passing excla- 
Mations of those who had been hitherto trying to 
Succour him, he began to shout for help, in a voice 
(at became every moment more loug-drawn and 
Piteous, as, between the gusts of the tempest, and 
vorue over the thunder of the waters, it fell from | 


you have done, you wise man?” I wud ha’e tied 
an empty anker cask to the end o’ a lang, lang tow, 
, an’? wud a floated it aff frae neer aboot whar the raft 
| was ta’en first awa, an’ syne, ye see as the stream teuk 
the raft till the tree, may be she wud ha’ ta’en the 
cask there too,—an’ if Charley Cruickshanks had 
ance gotten a haud the rope.” ——He would have 
finished, but his auditors were gone. They had si- 
lently slunk away in different directions, one man 
alone having muttered, as he went, something about 
‘*wisdom coming out of the mouth of fools.” 


SPEECH OF M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND, 


Delivered in the French Chamber of Peers on the 
7th August, 1830. 


GeNTLEMEN:—The declaration which has been 
brought before this chamber, appears to me far less 
confused, than it does to those Peers who profess to 
differ with me in opinion. There is one feature in 
this declaration, which is primary to, or rather tends 
to destroy, every other. If we were in a state of 
perfect civil order, I should without doubt carefully 
cousider those changes which, it is now pretended, 
are made in our charter. Many of these changes 
have been proposed by myself. 1 am only astonish- 
ed that this chamber can for one moment discuss the 
expediency of a reaction on the Peers created by 
Charles X. Iam not by any means an advocate for 
them as a body, and you know that I have been the 
object of their threats; but to appoint ourselves the 
judges of our colleagues, and to erase from the num- 

er of Peers, whomsoever we may at any time wish, 
appear to me too much bordering on proscription. 
Is it intended to destroy the peerage? It were bet- 
ter to lose our lives than to seek for it. 

Ihave already taken up too much of your time on 
a subject which, though of great importance, yet 
must give way to the greatness of the present events. 
France is without any firm government, and I shall 
now take up your attention with considering how 
much it mand be necessary to add to, or take from, 
the masts of a vessel, which has already lost its helm. 
In my discussion on the declaraticn of the chamber, 
I shall waive all secondary considerations, and con- 
fine myself solely to the real or pretended vacancy of 
the throne. 


the throne is vacant, are we free to choose our form 
of goverument? Before offering the crown to any 
individual, it would be well to determine what is to 
be the form of our civil government, whether that of 
a republic or monarchy. 

Does either a republic or a newly modelled mo- 
narchy offer to France any securities that its strength 
and peace shall be secured? A republic would carry 
with it recollections of our former republic. Those 
recollections have not yet been forgotten. The peo- 
ple still remember the time when liberty and equali- 
ty were but made the pretexts for murder. If anar- 
chy should again stalk over our land, shall we be 
able to arouse from his rock the slumbering Hereu- 
les, who alone could crush the monster’ There 
have not been more than five or six such men record- 
ed in the page of history, aud can you expect to see 
another Napoleon? 

Besides, our own habits and our relations with 
neighbouring powers make the formation of a re- 
public perfectly impracticable. ‘The first obstacle 
would be the difficulty of creating a unanimity among 
the French themselves. What right has Paris to 


hypocrisy flashed upon us—when the terror of the 
Castle, organized by eunuchs, thought itself able to 
impose upon us the horrors of a republic and the 
iron yoke of an empire, then the people put on the 
armour of intelligence and courage—our very shop- 
keepers manned the cannon, and proved that it re- 
quired more than four soldiers and a corporal to en- 
force obedience. A century could not more have 
ripened the destinies of a people, than the last three 
suns that have shone upon France: A great crime 
has been committed; it has produced the energetic 
explosion of our feeling. Should this crime, and the 
moral and political triumph which has now been 
achieved, be added as a pretext for the abolition of 
established order? Let us see. 

__ Charles X. and his son have lost their thrones, or 
if you will, have abdicated; but, is the throne there- 
fore to be declared vacant? There is yet an infant 
child, and is he to be the innocent victim to the 


| crimes of his ancestors? What blood has yet stained 


his hands? Can you say that it is that which has 
been shed by his father? This orphan, educated in 
our colleges, with a love for a constitutional go- 


impose on Marseilles or any other city a republican | vernment, and with a prepossession for the ideas of 


government? Shall there be but one republic, or 
twenty or thirty? Shall they be federal or indepen- 
dent? However, waiving these objections, let us sup- 
pose one united republic. Do you believe, while 
conscious of the enthusiasm of the French character, 
that any President, however resolute or talented he 
may be, could remain more than one year at the 
head of the administration? Neither defended by 
the laws nor by past recollections, insulted continu- 
ally by seeret rivals and by promoters of disturbance, 
he could not inspire that confidence so necessary to 
commerce, nor be possessed of that dignity suitable 
in transactions with foreign nations, nor could he 
command the power requisite for the maintenance of 
order at home. If he were to use tap oo 
measures, the republic would attach odium on itself, 
and the rest of Europe, profiting from our divisions, 
would foment our quarrels, until we should find our- 
selves plunged anew into frightful struggles. 

A representative republic will perhaps hereafter 
constitute the government of all countries, but the 
time for such a state of things has not yet arrived. 

I now proceed to the consideration of monarchy. 
A monarch, whose appointment is to depend on 
the selection of the chambers or people, will always 
bea novelty. But I suppose that the victory which 
the people have lately so gloriously gained, has for 
its object the attainment of their liberty, particular- 
ly the freedom of their press. But will not every 
monarchy, soon or late, be obliged to destroy this 
very liberty? Even the talents and power of a Na- 
poleon were not sufficient to permit its existence. 
Gained by our misfortunes, and perpetually a victim 
to our glory, the liberty of the press will alone find 
security in the stability of a well founded govern- 
ment. Would not a monarchy, the reeking bastard 
ofanight uf blood, (baturde @ure nuit sanglurse ) 
be obliged to recoil from the opinions of indepen- 
dent men?’ If some advocate a republican form, 
others a different system, do you not fear that you 
will be obliged to resort to the lows of exception, 
notwithstanding the suppression of the 8th word, 
(Art. VIL of the charter.) ‘Then, ye friends of or- 
ganized liberty, what will you have gained by the 
change which is now proposed? You will inevitably 
be ingulfed in republicanism or legalized servitude. 
Monarchy will be borne and swept down the tide b 
the torrent of democratic legislation, or the monarch 
himself will be swallowed up in the vortex of faction. 


the present age, could be modelled into a sovereign, 
whose government should accord with future events, 
It is the guardian of this ward who ought to answer 
to the declaration on which you are now going to 
vote. Whenarrived at manhood, this young monarch 
would again renew his oaths. The present king, 
who is now actually our sovereign, would have been 
willing to appoint the Duke d’Orleans as regent to 
his grandson, a prince who has lived among the 
people, and who knows, that a monarchy, in order 
to Insure a support, must be directed by the will of 
the people and by reason, This natural connexion 
has appeared to me a great means to promote con- 
ciliation, and would perhaps have saved France from 
those calamities which are ever consequent on vio- 
lent changes in a state. 

Is it not preposterous to declare, that this child, se- 

arated from its former masters, would not cease to 
orget them? or is it to be supposed, that, after a 
long education among the people, and after the 
dreadful warning of the dethronément of two kings 
in two nights, he would still cling to those dogma- 
tical principles, imbued in his cath infancy? 

I do not mean to contend, that the blood of Louis 
IX. flowing in the veins of young Henry, would in- 
stil nobler sentiments into the youthful prince. IL 
believe not in the divine right of kings; but I believe 
in the power of revelation and facts. 1 bring not 
even the charter to my support; I draw my ideas 
from a higher source; I deduce them from those con- 
siderations which will influence me, when I am 
about todie. Influenced by these sentiments, I pro® 
7 the Duke de Bourdeaux,as our future sovereign; 

elieving that such a measure would be productive 
of more advantage than any other. 

I know that in the dethronement of this child, it 
is thought that the sovereignty of the people will 
be established. How mistaken is such a notion; 
the foolish idea of the old school, which tends but 
to prove that our old democrats have not made 
more progress than the ancient supporters of roval- 
ty. Liberty does not flow from political rights, as 
was supposed in the eighteenth century: it comes 
from our natural rights, which exist under every 
form of government. A monarchy may be as free, 
or perhaps more free, than a republic; but this is 
not the time to lay down any course of policy. I 
shall only remark, that in disposing of thrones, the 


In the glow of success we picture to ourselves that 
every thing is feasible~we anticipate a remedy for 
our wauts—the attainment of our prosperity. Each | 
one fiatters himself that the rest will divest them. 
selves of vanity and interest; it is believed that the 
superior taleuts and wisdom of the government will 
surmount every barrier; but after the lapse of a few 
months’ practice will give the lie to theory. 

You have before you, gentlemen, but a few of the 
inconveniences auxiliary to the formation of a re- 
public, or newly modelled monarchy, If either be 
perilous, there is an alternative, and itis incumbent 
ou me to say a few words on this point. 

The splendour of the diadem has been sullied by 
the treachery of its ministers, who have attempted 
to seal the violation of their faith, with the blood of 
our citizens, and have gambled away their oaths, 
sworn before earth and Heaven. 

Strangers, you who twice have entered Paris with- 
out resistance, learn now the cause of your success. 
You imagine you have the shield of the laws to 
screen eo violations. If to-day you were to lend 
your atd to tyranny, think you that the gates of the 
capital of the civilized world would open thus easily 
to your approach?) The French race has become 
colossal, since your departure, under the laws of the 
constitution. Our boys of fourteen have assumed 
the bearing of giants—our conscripts of Algiers, our 
scholars at Paris, have awakened to enterprise the 
sons of the victors of Austerlitz, Marengo and Jena 
—-sons emblazoned with all the splendour that liberty 
ean add to glory. 

Never was there a more just or heroic opposition 
to despotism than that made by the people of Paris. 
They have not risen to violate, but vindieate the 
laws; while our rulers revered the social compact, 
the people were peaceable; they have brooked to 
insult, provocation and menace, without complaint; 
they have lavished their money and their blood in 
exchange for the charter: But, after having deceived 
us to the last hour, the ministers have proclaimed 


| A question ought previously to be considered; if 


our slavery. When the combination of servility and 


1 have often involved the loss of their own li- 
wty. The principle of hereditary monarchy, 
however absurd it may appear, has been sanctioned 
by custom, as being preferable to elective. The 
reasons are so evident, that [ shall not now detail on 
them. You may elect a king to-day, but who is to 
a from displacing him by another to-mor- 
row’? The law, you will perhaps say. The law! 
But who are they that have made the laws’? You 
assert the sovereignty of your physical strength, but 
beware of this strength; for if it escapes you, you 
will have just reason to rue it. Such is human na- 
ture. The most intelligent and just minds are not 
always superior to the effects of success. These are 
ever foremost in asserting their rights against vio- 
lence, and in supporting those rights with al} their 
talents; but at the very moment that the justice of 
their cause is proved by the basest tyranny, and by 
the ruin of that tyranny, they seize upon = that 
strength, which they were instrumental in destroy- 
ing—miserable stumps that unprofitably wound their 
ownhands.* 

[ have transported my argument to the ground of 
my adversaries, Iam not going to bivouae on the 
past, beneath the old banner of the dead; a banner 
which, though not inglorions, flags along its staff, for 
no breath of life plays around it. Should [ stir up 
the dusty thirty-five Capets, I could not there disco- 
ver an argument which would be listened to. The 
idolatry of a name is abolished; monarchy is no 
more a religion, it isa political form, preferable at 
this moment to every other, because it introduces at 
once order and liberty. 

Useless as Cassander, I have already fatigued the 
throne and the nation with my disdained prophe- 
cies; it only remains for me to lay myself down on a 
fragment of that wreck which I have so often pre- 
dicted. I recognize with regret, every kind of 
power, except that of unbinding me from my oath 


* In the disorders of a revolution, the people 
oven destroy that power, of which they afterwards 
feel the loss. 
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of fidelity. I should also render my life uniform, 
after all that I have done, said and written for the 
Bourbons, I would be the basest of all wretches, 
were I to flinch, when for the third and last time, 
they stood on the verge of exile. I leave fear to 
those generous royalists, who have never sacrificed 
a farthing or a post to their loyalty; to these cham- 
pions of the altar and the throne, who treated me as 
a renegade, an apostate, and a revolutionist. Pious 
libellists, the renegade calls you;,now breathe but a 
word of regret, a single word with him, for the un- 
fortunate master that has loaded you with presents 
and whom you have for ever lost. Ye that pro- 
voked the scourges of the state; preachers of eonsti- 
tuent power, where are you? You shrink into that 
mire from the bottom of which you formerly raised 

our heads to calumniate the true friends of the 

ing: Your silence to-day is worthy your language 
yesterday. It is natural that all these bravadoes, 
whose projected exploits have chased the descend- 
ants of Henry LV with pitchforks, now tremble and 
duck before the tri-coloured cockade. ‘The noble 
colours with which they plume themselves, will 
protect their persons, but can never screen their 
cowardice.. Moreover, in expressing myself thus 
frankly to this tribunal, I do not conceive that [ am 
performing an act of heroism. We are not living 
in that age, when an opinion cost a man his head: 
were such the case, [ would speak a hundred times 
louder. The best shield is a breast that fears not 
to uncover itself to an enemy. No, gentlemen, we 
have to dread neither a people whose reason equals 
its courage, nor the generous youth whom I admire, 
with whom all the faculties of my soul sympathize, 
and to whom I wish,’as well as my country, honour, 
glory, liberty. 

Far from me be the thought of strewing the seeds 
of division through France; and on this account have 
I divested my discourse of the accents of passion. 
Were I intimately convinced that a child should be 
left in obseure rank and happy in life, to insure the 
repose of thirty-three millions of men, ‘I would 
have regarded as a crime every word uttered in con- 
tradiction to the necessity of the times; but I have 
no such conviction. Had I the disposal of a crown, 
I would cheerfully lay it at the feet of the Duke of 
Orleans.* But all that I can see vacant is the Royal 
Vault at St. Dennis, not the throne. 

Whatever destiny awaits the Lieutenant General 
of the kingdom, I shall never be his enemy, if he 
advance the prosperity of my country. I only ask 
for the preservation of the liberty of my conscience, 
and the right of laying myself down to die wherever 
T can find repose and independence. 

I vote against the projected declaration. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE HYMN OF THE CHEROKEE INDIAN. 
BY I. J. MSLELLAN, JUN. 

They waste us, aye, like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away; 

‘ And fast they follow, as we go, 
Towards the setting day, 
Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea. 

Bryant. 


Like the shadows in the stream, 
Like the evanescent gleam 

Of the twilight’s failing blaze, 
Like the fleeting years and days, 
Like all things that soon decay, 
Pass the Indian tribes away. 


Indian son, and Indian sire! 

Lo! the embers of your fire, 

On the wigwam hearth, burn low, 
Never to revive its glow; 

And the Indian’s heart is ailing, 
And the Indian’s blood is failing. 


Now the hunter’s bow’s unbent, 

And his arrows all are spent! 

Like a very little child, 

Is the red man of the wild; 

To his day there ’11 dawn no morrow, 
Thevefore is he full of sorrow. 


From his hills the stag is fled, 

And the fallow deer are dead, 

And the wild beasts of the chase 

Are a lost and perished race, 

And the birds have left the mountain, 
And the fishes, the clear fountain. 


‘Indian woman! to thy breast 
Closer let thy babe be prest, 
For thy garb is thin and old, 
And the winter wind is cold, 
On thy homeless head it dashes, 
Round thee the grim lightning flashes. 
We, the rightful lords of yore, 
Are the rightful lords no more; 
Like the silver mist we fail, 
Like the red leaves in the gale, 
Fail like shadows, when the dawning 
Waves the bright flag of the morning. 
By the river’s lonely marge, 
Rottin is the Indian’s hase; 
And his hut is ruin’d now, 
Qn the rocky mountain brow; 


* Meaning that if the Duke of Orleans a 


the crown, he will fall the victim of his ambitious 


error. 


The father’s bones are all neglected, 
And the children’s hearts dejected. 


Therefore, Indian people, flee 

To the farthest western sea; 

Let us yield our pleasant land 

To the stranger’s stronger hand; 

Red men and their realms must sever, 
They forsake them, and for ever! 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
“OLD IRON-SIDES.” 


Aye! pull her tattered ensign dowa, 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many a heart bas danced to see 
‘That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout 
And burst the cannon’s roar— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the conqueror’s tread, 
Or know the victor’s knee; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
‘The Eagles of the sea! 

Oh better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms— 
The lightning and the gale! 


THE ROVER’S SONG. 


Our sails to the wind—and our prow to the sea! 
To-morrow the ocean beneath us shall be. 

My flag to the breeze and my bark on the tide, 
How proudly our vessel the billows shall ride. 
Our sails to the wind and our prow to the sea! 
And ocean shall sever my false love and me. 


The vows that you breathed and the words that you 
spoke, 

As iesacbes fell soft and as lightly were broke: 

The love that I bore you I fling to the tide, 

I’ve trampled the wreath I designed for my bride. 
‘To-morrow, to-morrow on ocean shall be 

The barrier that severs my false love and me. 


To-morrow the conflict!—for sorrow or fear 
Ne’er dwelt in the planks of the staunch privateer. 
His flag to the breeze and his gun to the foe, 

No fear or reluctance the rover may know. 

My love thoughts will vanish, my soul will be free 
When ocean shall sever my false love and me. 


Then round pass the can—I will pledge it to thee— 
The thought is the last thought of love that may be. 
My bosom nor anger nor passion may swell, 

And I fearlessly bid thee forever—farewell! 
‘To-morrow--the waste of the ocean shall be - 

The barrier that severs my false love and me. 

My gun to the foe, and my ship to the wave, 

The lightning may glitter, the thunder may rave— 
And blithely the hours of calm shall be past, 

And fearless we'll fly from the wrath of the blast, 
So joyous the heart of the rover shall be 

When far from his love on the waves of the sea. 


The tropic’s tornado may rush from the sky, 

The storm-cloud may burst and the foeman be nigh, 
But lightly Vil laugh as we fly with the breeze, 

At sights, that the blood of a coward would freeze— 
The sound of the gun shall sweet melody be 

When ocean shall sever my false love and me. 


A day—and my laugh with the breeze may have 

flown— 
In place of my gladness the death-throe and groan, 
The roar of the cannon shall fall on my ear 
As it bursts from the ports of the proud privateer. 
Beneath the blue billow my slumber shall be, 
And ocean still sever my false love and me. 

‘FRA. D 


REJECTED ADDRESS. 


Religion mourned: her altar fires grew dim; 
Hushed were the morning prayer and evening hymn; 
The pure in heart who came their thanks to pour 
Within her temples, clustered there no more; 

The mild in spirit felt oppression’s rod, 

And Faith fled trembling—banished from her God. 
In the deep forest, in the silent cave, 

On the broad mountain, or the secret wave, 

With fear and weeping she preferred her prayer, 
And He who chastened, blessed the suppliant there; 
O’er the big sea a brightening glance she threw, 
And. came to build a home, a resting place for you. 


Up rose the Indian—rang his battle wail— 

He saw on Ocean’s breast one swelling sail: 
Quick to the shore the savage warrior flew, 

Fast sprang from point to point the light canoe; 
O’er crested hill-top, o’er the spreading wold, 
The shrill, reverberating war-whoop rolled. 
They came, those weary pilgrims from afar, 
God for their trust, Hope for their guiding star; 
For conscience-sake they fled their land of birth, 
And came to struggle for one spot of earth. 

t | Vainly the hatchet fell, the arrows showered; 


So Faith found shelter ’neath a western sun, 

And Labour nursed the soil which Valour won; 
The grateful Earth her choicest treasures threw, 
And Peace with affluence crowned that daring few. 
But soon Oppression reached this distant shore, 
The watch-fire gleamed, and swelled the battle-roar, 
Stern, strong, unyielding stood «a dauntless band, 
To strike or perish for their fathers’ land— 

The land their mothers sought when forced to roam 
From the dear firesides of their island-home. 

And did they strike in vain, or vainly die? 

No! upon Bunker’s height and Concord’s field stood 
ictory. 

Another wanderer elaimed protection here; 
Gemmed was her cheek with many a falling tear; 
The classic plains of Greece once knew her ery, 
But there her trophies al] neglected lie. 

O’er Europe’s realms had been her eager quest— 
She saw no pleasant home, no ark of rest; 

The bowers of Asia bloomed all bright and fair— 
To Afric’s sultry waste one glance i gave, 

Then flew indignant o’er the Atlantic wave. 

The exile’s shelter met her startled eye, 

And yon old Hall* soon heard the shout of Liberty ! 


Sons of those peerless men who struck to free 
Their country from a despot’s foul decree— 

Say, shall the echo of that thrilling tone 

Which spoke in other days, desert our own? 

Say, shall the land redeemed with precious blood, 
Poured out like water on each mountain flood— 
The land where Otis spoke and Warren died, 
Bow down submissive to a foreign stride? 

Or, roused by factious demagogues, reject 

The bond our sires enjoined us to protect? 

No! by the laurels o’er their graves inwreathed, 
The son shall guard the tie his father’s hand bequeath- 
ed! 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, 21st inst. by Nicholas Es- 
ling, Esq. Joun Srymovr, Esq. of Virginia, to the 
amiable Miss Lypra Ann Horz, daughter of Mr. 
Daniel Hotz, of Penn Township. 

On Tuesday evening, by the * M. Force, Mr. 
Cuartes F, MANsFIELD, to Miss Susannan Los- 
coms, both of Southwark. 

In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. 
Groree W. Davis, of Chester county, to Miss Su- 
SANNAH Ranpet, of Roxborough township. 

At Port Mahon, on the 16th July, Lieutenant E. 
Riverway, of the U. S. Navy, to the Senorita 
Marra Rust, eldest daugher of George T. Ladico, 
Esq. U. S. Consul at that place. Mr. Horatio N. 
Roxpinson, of New Jersey, to Miss Caratna 
Busquet, youngest daughter of General Busquet, of 
the Spanish Army. 

On Tuesday evening, 21st inst. by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Mr. Witt1am M. Strzwant, to Miss Jane, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Brown. 

On Monday, the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Jacon Suente, of Philad’a. to Miss 
FENEY, daughter of Mr. Wm. A. Schaper, of Balti- 
raore. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Foree, Mr. 
Joun G. Smiru, to Miss Hannan Satspory, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening, Aug. 5th, by the Rev. M. 
Force, Mr. Joan Micuakt, to Miss ANN LAWRENCE, 
all of this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. M‘Lenahan, Mr. 
Ricuanp Manpry, of Philadelphia, to Miss Jane 
Rurr, of Trenton. 

On Wednesday evening, 22d instant, by the Rev. 
John R. Dodge, Mr. Warner, to 
Ann Huston, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Chambers, 
Mr. Wa. Fizone, to Miss Maritpa Beisu, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening last, at Germantown, by 
the Rev. Albert Helfenstein, Mr. Joun SHetmMer- 
pinE, to Miss CaTuarRiINE OAaKLey. 

On Monday evening, the 20th inst. by the Rev. 
John Smith, Mr. P. to Miss 
Exiza Lackey, both of this city. 


DIED; 


In the city of New York, on Monday afternoon, 
after a long and severe illness, in the 43d year of his 
age, Joan NEWELL, formerly of Philadelphia. 

At New Orleans, on the 30th ult. Mr. Witiram 
Winrtz, last from New York. 

On the third inst. at New Orleans, of the Yellow 
Fever, Mr. Cuantes W. Mason, formerly of this 


city. 
On Wednesday morning, Josrrn Serine, aged 22 
ears. 
Suddenly on Wednesday morning, Joan 
aged 33 years. 

At N. York, on the 17th inst. Joun P. Genarrpt, 
M. D. in the 28th year of his age. 

On the 2ist inst. at Allentown, Caartes L. Hut- 
TER, Esq. editor of the Independent Republican, and 
late Prothonotary of Lehigh county. 

On the 25th inst. Sopu1a Maxtns, after a severe 
and lingering illness. 

At the residence of her father, near Manchester, 
S. C. on the 14th inst. Mary Repecca M‘Dvurrte, 
eonsort of the Hon. George M‘Duffie, and daughter 
of Richard Singleton, Esq. 

On Monday morning, after a short but severe ill- 
ness, Mr. Ricaarp Lonpon. 


adored! 


pore sons their temples raised to Him their sires| 


* Faneuil Hall. 


To the Ladies of Philadelphia. 


HE incalculable advantage in having a good pen wher 
writing, and the deficiency in ladies generally, in pen. 
muking, has induced the undersigned to present to the ladie 


of this city a system of penmaking entirely new in this coun. t 
try, as well as in Europe, and acknowledged to be superio; —_ 
to any heretofore in use. Thirtecn years experience in thi; eh 
art, has enabled the undersigned to become acquainted with T 
all the advantages arising from his travels and experience Vi 
It is therefore offered as a systematic art, by which ladie — 
may obviate, at all times, the unpleasant sensation in rr. acd, 
questing gentlemen to make them a pen. Ladies will }, E 
waited on at their respective dwellings, by a line or persona; 
application. ADAM WM. RAPP, — 
Sansom street, No. 38, (.Afternoon.) 
Corner of Zane and Seventh street, ( Forenoon. 
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Benj. F. Pomroy, Jawtonville, At yor 
Joseph 8. Large, Buckingham, Bucks co. Has 
DELAWARE, Even 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. Upon 
MARYLAND. With 
John H. Naf, Baltimore. 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. The p 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis, From 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown, Shaki: 
John Thomas,jr. P.M, Newtown Trap, Frederick co. ) And v 
VIRGINIA. Like t 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. F For p 
James G, Watson, Richmond, A ma 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, » Upon 
Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTil CAROLINA, Even 
F. B. Drake, Fayetteville. One, 
Kinnith M Leod, Elizaicthtown, Bladen eo. 
Walker Anderson, Hilisbore’. > Ther 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston. uly 
E. Thayer, Charleston l'o its 
GEORGIA. "Twil 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. Of Ge 
KENTUCKY. te 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. Gaze 
OHIO. Magn 
C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Of he: 
Isaac N. Whiting, Worthington. : Glen, 
TENNESSEE, ( 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. == 
H. Langtry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. | 
INDIANA. 
Amir § Lodge, viladison. TE 
Lewis H. Sands, P.M. Green Castle. Partic 
ILLINOIS, 
Wm. B. Wilson, Coffeetown, Wabash couny 
MISSISSIFPI. The 
S. W. Pinchard, P. M. Fleetwood. pbrass t 
Osborn Jeffers, P. M. Port Gibson. pron. 
MISSOURI. 


John Gano Bryan, P. M. New Caledonia, Washing" 
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